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BOOK  \\,— Continued. 
RESTORATION, 

CHAPTEE    X. 

THE    TORN    REGISTER. 


The  family  at  Daisy  Villa  continued  to  pass 
t  leir  lives  in  the  quiet,  unostentatious  man- 
ner to  which  they  had  always  been  accus- 
tomed. Their  amusements  Avere  simple  and 
few,  nor  did  they  envy  those  who  shared  in 
the  excitement  and  frivolity  of  the  fashion- 
able world,  but  contented  themselves  with 
the  homely  pleasures  which  the  diligence  and 
thrift  of  Mark  Checkers  had  placed  within 

their  reach. 

VOL.  III.  30 


Stonedell  Lodge. 


Vincent  still  laboured  hard  to  obtain  the 
legal  knowledge  which  was  indispensable  to 
his  advancement  in  the  profession  he  had 
chosen ;  and  poor  AHce  often  secretly 
grieved  because,  in  his  evenings  at  home, 
he  usually  devoted  more  time  and  attention 
to  reading  law  books  than  he  did  to  her. 
Still,  she  could  not  complain  that  there  was 
any  falling  off  in  his  kindness  towards  her  ; 
he  was  always  the  same  good-natured,  cheer- 
ful fellow  he  had  ever  been,  but  that  which 
troubled  her  most  was  the  knowledge  that  he 
had  not  yet  made  the  declaration  of  affection 
which  she  had  waited  so  long  and  so  patiently 
to  hear  from  him. 

On  Vincent's  return  from  Stonedell,  of 
course  numerous  questions  were  put  to  him, 
as  to  how  he  had  spent  the  time,  what  kind  of 
place  the  Lodge  was,  and  the  persons  he  had 
met  there ;  to  all  of  which  inquiries  he 
replied  with  his  usual  candour  ;  and  then  he 
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related  the  circumstance  of  the  pony-carriage 
accident,  and  how  he  had  arrived  just  in  time 
to  render  assistance  to  Miss  Blackburn  in 
the  difficult  situation  in  which  she  was 
placed,  and  had  afterwards  discovered  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  the  gentleman  to 
whose  house  he  was  going. 

On  this  both  Alice  and  Julia  became  very 
inquisitive  to  learn  more  about  Adele ; 
whether  she  was  good-looking  or  plain,  tall  or 
short,  fair  or  dark,  accomplished  or  other- 
wise, to  which  interrogations  Vincent  replied 
in  a  half-serious,  half-jocular  manner,  that 
made  it  almost  impossible  for  the  young 
ladies  to  know  whether  he  was  deceiving 
them  or  not. 

One  fact,  however,  seemed  quite  clear, 
which  was  that  he  thought  Miss  Blackburn 
the  most  delightful  musician  he  had  ever 
heard.  It  happened,  a  few  evenings  after 
this   conversation,    that  Vincent,   being  less 
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studiously  inclined  than  usual,  asked  Alice  to 
play  some  little  air  on  the  piano  when  they 
were  alone  toof ether. 

'  No,  please  don't  ask  me,  Vincent ;  I  am 
siu^e  you  wouldn't  care  for  my  musical  per- 
formance after  listening  to  so  accomplished  a 
pianist  as  you  represent  Miss  Blackburn  to 
be,'  she  said,  with  a  srnile  that  seemed  half- 
playful  and  half-sad. 

'  My  dear  Alice,  there  you  niake  a  great 
mistake,'  replied  Vincent.  *  I  certainly  said 
that  Miss  Blackburn  played  charmingly,  but 
I  never  intended  for  a  moment  to  insinuate 
that  you  were  not  also  a  good  musician.' 

'  But  she  plays  difficult  classical  pieces,  and 
all  my  music  is  so  commonplace,'  said  Alice, 
lightly  touching  the  keys  of  the  piano  with 
one  hand. 

'  Come,  don't  be  disobliging,'  said  Vincent, 
with  gaiety,  '  I  am  just  in  the  humour  for 
music  this  evening;  ai>d  it  isn't  often  that  I 
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have  leisure  for  it,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  at 
present  I  would  just  as  soon  hear  Balfe  as 
Beethoven.' 

Then  Alice  gave  way,  and  played  two  or 
three  simple  airs  which  Vincent  had  heard 
fifty  tim3s  before.  OP  course,  neither  the 
music  nor  its  execution  could  be  compared 
with  the  performance  which  had  so  delighted 
him  at  Stonedeli  Lodge,  but,  nevertheless, 
he  thanked  Alice  heartily  for  the  pleasure 
she  had  afforded  him,  and  praised  the  ability 
she  had  displayed. 

When  the  piano  was  closed  they  sat  talk- 
in  g^  too^ther,  and  it  was  evident  that  Alice's 
thouo'hts  were  still  running^  on  Adele  Black- 
burn,  for  in  a  few  minutes  she  again  alluded 
to  that  young  lady. 

'  Xow,  confess,  Vincent,'  she  said  Avith  a 
smile,  '  don't  you  wish  you  were  with  Miss 
Blackburn  at  this  moment  ?  How  happy 
you  must  have  been  the  other  evening  while 
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she  was  by  your  side,  singing  and  playing  to 
you  !' 

'  I  am  quite  contented  to  be  with  you  at 
2)resent/  repHed  Vincent,  smihng  in  return, 
'  that  is,  if  my  company  is  not  disagreeable  to 
you/ 

^  Do  you  really  mean  it  ?  Are  you  speak- 
ing sincerely  ?'  she  asked,  fixing  her  violet 
eyes  on  his  face.  ^  Can  my  company  be  as 
agreeable  as  that  of  your  charming  and 
accomplished  new  friend  V 

^  I  really  don't  see  why  it  shouldn't  be,' 
said  Vincent,  in  his  pleasant,  cheerful  way. 
*  Besides,  I  am  not  likely  to  see  my  charm- 
ing and  accomplished  new  friend,  as  you 
call  her,  again  for  some  time — perhaps 
never.' 

'  That  will  be  a  sore  disappointment  to 
you,  I  have  no  doubt,'  said  Alice,  again  steal- 
ing a  glance  at  his  face. 

*  So   you  take  it  for   granted  that  I  am 
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already  hard  hit/  said  Yincent,  as  if  n:iuch 
amused.  ^  I  am  afraid  if  I  were  to  fall  iii 
love  with  Miss  Blackburn  I  should  have  but 
a  poor  chance  of  winning  her.  She  is  hardly 
the  sort  of  girl  to  be  contented  with  a  penni- 
less articled  clerk  for  her  lover.  In  my 
opinion,  she  would  want  some  one  with  plenty 
of  money,  and  occupying  a  better  position  than 
I  could  offer  her.' 

'  And  would  you  also  want  some  one  with 
plenty  of  money  ?  I  mean,  if  you  were  to 
marry  ?'  asked  Alice  quietly. 

'  Not  if  I  had  a  good  income  of  my  own,' 
rephed  Vincent.  '  Ah,  Alice  !  how  I  should 
like  to  be  wealthy,  to  have  a  fine  house,  a 
good  estate,  and  horses  and  carriages  and 
servants  !  That  is  my  chief  ambition.  I 
hate  being  poor  I  povert}/  is  so  mean  !' 

Alice  sighed. 

^  Pticlics  don't  always  bring  happiness,'  she 
said.    '  For  my  part,  I  think  if  I  had  sufficient 
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for  my  daily  wants,  I  should  be  satisfied  with 
a  very  small  income.' 

'  What  a  poor  man's  wife  you  would  make !' 
exclaimed  Vincent,  in  a  tone  of  admiration. 
'  Poor,  did  I  say  ?  Why,  the  man  could 
hardly  be  called  poor  who  possessed  such  a 
treasure  as  yourself!' 

^  I  wish  I  loere  a  poor  man's  wife,'  said 
Alice,  in  a  low  voice. 

'  Perhaps  you  will  be,  one  day,'  said  Vin- 
cent ;  '  but  I  hope  for  your  sake,  Alice  dear, 
that  he  will  not  be  poor  long.' 

While  the  two  were  thus  talkinof  toixether, 
a  conversation  of  quite  a  different  kind  was 
taking  place  in  another  room  of  Daisy  Villa, 
between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Checkers  ;  and  as  it 
related  to  a  matter  greatly  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  one  of  the  principal  characters  of 
our  story,  it  is  our  duty  to  record  it. 

^  My  dear,'  said  Mark,  after  carefully 
closing  the  door  of  the  apartment  in  which 
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they  sat,  '  I  have  been  waiting  until  this 
moment,  when  we  are  alone  together,  to  tell 
you  of  a  most  extraordinary  discovery  I  have 
made — a  discovery  of  such  vast  importance 
that  I  must  ask  you  to  be  very  careful  not  to 
mention  a  word  of  what  I  am  about  to  tell 
you  to  the  girls,  or  Vincent,  or  in  fact  to 
any  one.  I  shall  have  to  go  very  carefully 
and  cautiously  to  work  in  raakinof  further  in- 
vestigations, and  secrecy  for  the  present  is 
everything.' 

'  Is  it  something  you  have  found  out  at  the 
office  V  inquired  Mrs.  Checkers,  her  whole 
curiosity  aroused  by  her  husband's  mysterious 
manner. 

'  Yes,'  he  replied.  '  It  is  really  a  startHng 
discovery  ;  and,  if  you  will  listen  to  me,  I 
will  tell  you  all  about  it.  You  will  recollect 
that  a  short  time   ago  I  had  occasion  to  go 

down    into shire    to    see    a    gentleman 

named    Blackburn,    on    business.     He    was 
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anxious  to  raise  a  coDsiderable  sum  by  mort- 
gaging certain  property,  and  I  believe  that 
very  matter  has  been  the  means  of  affording 
a  clue  to  the  history  of  Vincent's  father,  as 
well  as  to  other  circumstances  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  our  adopted  son.' 

'  Indeed  !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Checkers,  open- 
ing her  eyes  quite  wide,  and  preparing  to 
give  her  best  attention  to  what  was  to 
f  jUow. 

*  More  than  that,'  continued  Mark  Chec- 
kers, warming  to  his  subject  as  he  proceeded, 
'  I  believe  the  matter  in  question  will  be  the 
means  of  showing  that  Vincent  is  heir  to  a 
large  estate,  which  is  at  present  in  posses- 
sion of  parties  who  have  no  legal  right 
to  it.' 

*  You  as+onish  me  !'  ejaculated  Mrs. 
Checkers,  raising  both  her  hands  simulta- 
neously. 

'  And  lastly,  but  not  least,'  resum.ed  Mark, 
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enjoying  his  wife's  amazement,  '  that  he  is 
also  heir  to  a  baronetcy,  and  that  we  have 
under  our  roof  at  this  present  moment  no  le?  s 
a  person  than  Sir  Vincent  Marshall,  Bar". 
What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  piece 
of  news,  in ,  this  age  of  discovery,  my 
dear  V 

For  a  few  moments  Mrs.  Checkers  seemed 
to  be  too  much  taken  by  surprise  to  be  able 
to  speak.  She  was  completely  lost  in  aston- 
ishment. Then  she  felt  a  sudden  rush  of 
happiness,  as  she  thought  of  Vincent's  great 
good  fortune  and  of  his  supposed  love  for  her 
daughter  Alice. 

*  Mark  I'  she  exclaimf^d,  with  a  beaming 
countenance,  '  this  is  wonderful  news  !  I  am 
perfectly  astounded !  It  sounds  too  good 
to  be  true.  How  did  you  £nd  all  this 
out  V 

'  It  is  rather  a  long  story,  bat  I  will  tell 
you  as  briefly   as   I   can,'   replied  Mark,  as- 
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Sliming   a    more    professional    manner.     '  To 
return  to  the  subject  of  the  mortgage,  then  ; 
in  order  to  ascertain   whether    the    security 
offered     was     good,    before    advancing    oir 
Ghent's    money,    it   was    necessary    that   the 
deeds   relating    to    the    property    should    be 
examined  by  us,  and  consequently  they  were 
sent   to    us    for   the  purpose.     After  taking 
them  out  of  the  deed-box,  in  which  we  re- 
ceived them,  I  found  lying  on  the  bottom  of 
it    several  torn    pieces    of  paper,   which,  on 
being   collected    and    pasted    together,    ap- 
peared   to    be    a   leaf    abstracted   from   the 
marriao'e  reo^ister  of  some  church. 

'  You  may  imagine  my  surprise,  when  I 
tell  you  that  the  body  of  the  document  con- 
tained the  names  of  Frank  Marshall,  bachelor, 
and  Mary  Vincent,  spinster  ;  the  father  of 
the  former  being  described  as  Oliver  Mar- 
shall, gentleman.  How  this  paper  came  to 
be  at  the  bottom  of  the  deed-box   I  won't 
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pretend  to  say  ;  but  now  comes  the  more  im- 
portant part  of  this  strange  matter.  While 
preparing  what  is  called  an  abstract  of  title, 
I  ascertained  that  the  Stonedell  estate  had 
been  settled  on  a  certain  Sir  Ohver  Marshall, 
baronet,  for  his  life.  At  his  decease  it  was 
to  pass  to  his  eldest  surviving  son  (if  he 
should  have  any  sons),  and  afterwards  in  hke 
manner  to  the  male  heir  of  his  successor  ;  but 
in  case  Sir  Oliver  should  have  no  son,  or 
having  a  son  he  should  die  in  his  father's 
lifetime  without  lawful  issue,  then  the  estate 
was  to  pass  to  the  daughter  or  daughters  (  f 
any)  of  Sir  Oliver,  and  so  on. 

^  Now  I  find,  from  one  ,of  the  most  recent 
of  the  deeds  in  question,  that  Sir  Oliver 
Marshall  had  an  only  son  named  Frank,  that 
this  son  died  during  his  father's  lifetime — as 
alleged,  unmarried  and  without  issue,  and 
that  the  estate  in  consequence  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Be.. trice  Blackburn,  the  baronet  s 
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only  daughter  and  next  of  kin.  This  Bea- 
trice Blackburn  no  doubt  is  the  wife  of  the 
gentleman  who  wishes  to  mortgage  the  pro- 
perty. I  feel  certain,  in  my  own  mind,  that 
the  Mr.  Marshall  who  lodged  with  us  many 
years  ago,  when  we  were  less  prosperous  than 
now,  was  none  other  than  Sir  Oliver's  son  ; 
ill  fact,  the  portion  of  the  marriage  register, 
so  oddly-found  in  the  deed-box  (and  which 
undoubtedly  contains  the  names  of  our  former 
lodger  and  his  beautiful  wife),  shows  that  his 
father's  Christian  name  was  Oliver — the  title 
only  being  suppressed  and  '  gentleman '  sub- 
stituted. 

'  No  doubt  Frank  Marshall's  marriage  was 
a  clandestine  one  ;  in  fact,  from  the  first  I 
always  expressed  my  opinion  to  you  that  it 
was  a  runaway  match  or  something  of  the 
sort.  Now  it  is  possible  that  the  family  may 
have  found  out  afterwards  that  Frank  was 
married,  and  they  may  or  may  not  have  dis- 
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covered  that  on  his  death  he  left  a  son 
behind  him  ;  if  they  did  know  of  Vincent's 
birth,  they  dishonourably  suppressed  the  fact 
to  enable  Mrs.  Blackburn  to  make  a  frau- 
dulent claim  to  the  estate,  which  is  now  in 
tiie  possession  of  herself  and  her  hus- 
band. 

'  What  has  now  to  be  done  is  therefore 
to  prove  the  relationship  between  our  late 
lodger  and  this  Sir  Oliver  Marshall ;  next, 
to  prove  Frank  Marshall's  marriage  with 
Mary  Vincent  (which  the  mutilated  docu- 
ment in  my  possession  will  go  far  to  do)  and 
to  produce  the  certificate  of  Vincent's  birth  ; 
all  of  which  being  duly  accomplished,  T  think 
will  enable  us,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  young 
gentleman  who  is  now  under  our  roof,  and  in 
whom  w  e  take  so  much  interest,  to  bring  an 
action  of  ejectment  against  the  present  holders 
of  the  Stonedell  estates,  and  place  him  in  full 
possession/ 


"^^  Stonedell   Lodge, 

'  My  dear  Mark  !'  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Checkers,  whose  increasing  amazement  had 
long  been  on  the  point  of  breaking  forth, 
'  I  can  scarcely  believe  it  all !  It  is  quite  a 
romance  in  real  life  !  The  idea  of  Vincent 
being  a  baronet,  and  heir  to  a  large  estate  ! 
the  boy  whom  we  took  compassion  on,  and 
reared  as  our  own,  and  rescued  from  poverty 
and  no  one  knows  what  besides  I  It  seems 
to  me  like  a  dream.' 

'  What  most  puzzles  me,'  continued  Mark 
Checkers,  half  thoughtfully,  '  is  that  torn 
leaf  of  a  register.  How  came  it  in  the 
deed-box  ?  that  is  the  question.  I  am  much 
inclined  to  suspect  foul  play ;  and  now  I 
thing  of  it,  when  I  mentioned  the  names 
ot  Vincent  and  Marshall  in  Mr.  Blackburn's 
13resence  the  other  day,  he  looked  dreadfully 
confused,  and,  as  I  now  believe,  feigned  ill- 
ness to  conceal  his  embarrassment.  I  must 
make    a    searching    investigation    into    the 
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matter  ;  meanwhile,  my  dear,  you  must  be 
careful  not  to  mention  a  word  of  what  I 
have  told  you  to  anyone^  for  a  great  deal 
depends  on  our  keeping  the  matter  secret  for 
the  present.' 

So  deeply  impressed  was  Mrs.  Checkers 
by  her  husband's  startling  communication, 
that  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  she  could 
think  of  nothing  else,  and  seemed  quite  in  a 
state  of  oblivion  as  to  what  was  going  on 
around  her. 

'  My  love,'  she  said,  when  they  were  about 
to  retire  for  the  night,  'how  happy  it 
makes  me  thinks  that  Vincent  and  Alice  are 
fond  of  each  other.' 

^  Yes/  replied  Mark,  with  a  pleaped  look  ; 
'  I  am  very  glad  of  it  myself,  for  it  has 
always  been  the  wish  of  my  heart  to  have 
Vincent  as  a  son-in-law ;  and  if  he  becomes 
a  rich  man,  and  can  give  our  daughter  a  title 
and    a   good    position,    he    will     be    no   less 
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welcome  on  that  account.  Sir  Vincent  and 
Lady  Marshall  would  not  sound  badly,  my 
dear,  now  would  it  V 

*  I  should  think  not,  indeed !'  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Checkers,  with  delight ;  and  till  past  mid- 
night her  thoughts  continued  to  run  on  the 
subject  of  the  future  baronet,  and  her 
daughter  Alice  as  his  bride. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


THE    TITLE    DISPUTED. 


Quite  in  ignorance  of  the  bright  prospect 
which  the  discovery  of  Mark  Checkers  had 
disclosed,  Vincent  pursued  his  daily  vocation 
with  his  usual  perseverance  and  diligence ; 
and,  when  the  Midsummer  holidays  arrived, 
finding  that  he  wanted  a  thorough  change  of 
air  and  scene,  after  months  of  close  applica- 
tion to  study,  he  obtained  a  few  w^eeks  leave 
of  absence,  and  went  down  to  Scarborough, 
where  he  succeeded  in  finding  some  tolerably 
cheap  and  comfortable  apartments,  and  spent 
almost  the  whole  day  on  the  beach,  enjoying 
the    sea-breeze   and   the  free   and   easy   life 
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which  a  watering  -  place  usually  affords. 
Meanwhile,  his  kind  guardian  continued  his 
private  investigation  of  the  matter  which  of 
late  had  occupied  so  much  of  his  attention, 
with  a  view  to  establishing  Vincent's  sup- 
posed right  to  the  Stonedell  property  ;  and 
the  more  he  devoted  himself  to  the  subject^ 
the  more  he  became  convinced  in  his  own 
mind  that  there  were  ample  grounds  to 
justify  him  in  pursuing  the  bold  course  he 
had  decided  upon  taking. 

A  few  days  after  Mark  Checkers  had  made 
his  important  discovery,  he  received  a  visit 
at  his  office  from  Horace  Blackburn,  whoy 
thinking  that  the  completion  of  the  mort- 
gage had  been  delayed  longer  than  was- 
necessary,  had  come  to  town  to  ascertain  the 
cause,  and  to  endeavour  to  hasten  matters. 

Mark  received  him  with  his  usual  friend- 
liness ;  and  after  shaking  hands,  begged 
his  visitor  to  be  seated. 
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^  And  how  have  you  been  since  I  last  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  V  inquired  Black- 
burn, as  he  accepted  the  chair  that  was 
offered  him ;  ^  and  the  young  gentleman 
you  brought  with  you  to  Stonedell — is  he 
quite  well  V 

'  As  for  myself/  said  Mark,  '  I  never  felt 
better  in  my  life  ;  and  Vincent,  I  beheve, 
also  enjoys  his  usual  good  health — at  all 
events,  he  ought  to  be  quite  well,  for  he  is  at 
present  inhaling  the  salubrious  air  of  Scar- 
borough, where  he  is  gone  to  spend  the 
vacation.' 

'  Ah,  indeed  !'  said  Blackburn,  as  if  agree- 
ably surprised  at  the  intelligence.  ^  A 
pleasant  place,  Scarborough — full  of  life  and 
gaiety.  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  enjoying  him- 
self, and  deriving  full  benefit  from  the 
change.  Have  you  been  staying  there, 
toor 

'  No,    indeed,'    said    Mark,   shrugging   his 
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shoulders  ;  '  I  have  been  too  much  occupied 
to  be  able  to  afford  time  for  such  an  excur- 
sion.' 

'  Oh,  not  having  heard  from  you  respecting 
the  mortgage,  I  thought  it  possible  you 
might  also  have  been  out  of  town/  said  Black- 
burn, smiling  ;  '  but  I  suppose  I  must  attri- 
bute the  delay  to  the  procrastination  of 
which  all  who  have  dealings  with  gentle- 
men of  your  profession  complain,  ha  !  ha  ! 
ha  !' 

'  That  is  not  the  only  cause  of  the  delay,' 
replied  Mark  Checkers  ;  '  to  speak  plainly, 
I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  security  you 
offer  for  the  loan/ 

'  Not  satisfied  with  the  security  ?'  ejacu- 
lated Blackburn,  with  a  look  of  astonish- 
ment. ^  Not  satisfied  ?  Why,  my  dear  sir, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Padwick  Estate, 
which  belongs  to  my  neighbour,  Mr.  Alton, 
there      is     no     finer      or      more      valuable 
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property     than     Stonedell     in     the     whole 
county.' 

'  You  don't  quite  catch  my  meaning/  said 
Mark,  quietly.  '  The  property,  as  a  pro- 
perty, no  doubt  is  all  that  can  be  desired  ; 
but,  to  come  to  the  point  at  once,  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  your  title.' 

*  Sir  ! — Mr.  Checkers — you  alarm  me  I' 
exclaimed  Blackburn,  with  a  look  of  painful 
concern,  while  the  whole  blood  in  his  body 
seemed  to  become  concentrated  in  his  face. 
'  Not  satisfied  with  the  title  ?  What  do  you 
mean  ?  I  don't  understand  you  —  pray 
explain.' 

^  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so/  replied  Mark, 
coolly  mending  a  pen.  ^  I  believe  I  am  right 
in  saying  that  Mrs.  Blackburn,  your  wife, 
inherited  the  property  from  her  father,  the 
late  Sir  Oliver  Marshall  V 

'Certainly,'  said  Blackburn,  still  looking 
dreadfully  uneasy  ;  '  no  doubt  of  it — well  V 
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^  You  are  probably  aware  that  the  Stone- 
dell Estate  was  settled  on  Sh'  Oliver  for  his 
life^  and  on  his  eldest  surviving  son,  after 
him,  for  Ms  life ;  then,  in  case  such  son 
should  marry  and  have  male  issue,  the  pro- 
perty, at  his  death,  was  in  like  manner  to 
pass  to  his  eldest  son.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  provided,  that  if  Sir  Oliver  had  no 
son,  or  in  case  he  had  a  son,  and  such  son 
died  without  leaving  lawful  issue,  the  estate 
should  pass  to  the  female  line,  if  any — do 
you  follow  me  V 

'  Yes,  yes,  I  understand  you — go  on,'  said 
Blackburn,  anxious  and  impatient  in  the 
highest  degree. 

'  Now,  Sir  Oliver  had  a  son  named  Frank, 
I  believe — had  he  not  V  inquired  Mark 
Checkers,  fixing  his  eyes  on  his  companion's 
face. 

^  Of  course  he  had,'  replied  Blackburn^ 
quickly.     '  No  one  disputes  it ;  but  you  have 
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probably  overlooked  the  fact  that  Frank 
Marshall  died  in  his  father's  lifetime  ;  I  have 
documents  to  prove  it.  He  was  drowned  at 
sea,  when  returning  to  England,  and  his  body 
was  afterwards  picked  up  on  shore,  and 
identified  by  a  passport  and  papers  found  on 
it.  Surely  you  are  not  going  to  contend 
that  Frank  Marshall  is  still  alive  V 

'  No,  sir,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  am 
satisfied  he  is  not  alive,'  returned  Mark 
Checkers  ;  '  but  how  do  you  know  that  Mr. 
Frank  Marshall  did  not  marry,  and  leave  a 
son  or  sons  behind  him  V 

'  Because  the  idea  is  too  absurd  !'  exclaimed 
Blackburn,  changing  colour.  '  Do  you 
imagine  that  if  Frank  Marshall  had  married, 
his  own  father,  his  own  sister,  and  myself- — 
his  brother-in-law — would  not  have  heard 
of  it  %  My  dear  sir,  that  is  about  one  of  the 
wildest  and  most  extravagant  suppositions  I 
have  ever  heard !     If  your  objection  to  the 
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title  is  founded  on  an  idea  of  that  sort,  it  is 
really  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  the  matter 
further.' 

'  Pardon  me,'  said  Mark  Checkers,  who 
had  noticed  his  companion's  ill -concealed 
agitation,  '  I  have  reason  to  think  differently. 
No  doubt  you  recollect  the  young  gentleman 
who  was  with  me  at  Stonedell  when  I  went 
over  the  property — the  youth  whom  I  told 
you  I  had  adopted  from  his  infancy,  and  of 
whom  we  were  just  now  speaking — well,  sir, 
I  Qiust  tell  you  that  he  is  the  son  of  the 
Frank  Marshall  referred  to,  and,  conse- 
quently, grandson  of  the  late  Sir  Oliver.' 

^  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it !'  cried 
Blackburn,  starting  up  in  a  state  of  intense 
anger  and  excitement.  '  Not  a  word  of  it ! 
What  proof  have  you  that  he  belongs  to  the 
same  family  of  Marshalls  ?  What  proof 
have  you  that  his  father  w^as  Sir  Oliver's 
son  ?     What  proof  have  you  that  this  Frank 
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Marshall — even  if  it  should  turn  out  that  he 
was  my  brother-in-law — was  married  to  the 
woman  who  gave  birth  to  this  lad  you  talk 
about  V 

'  The  proofs  are  ample,  and  will  be  forth- 
coming Avhen  required,'  said  Mark  Checkers, 
with  a  calmness  which  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  other's  angry  impetuosity. 

'  So  you  are  going  to  assist  this  young 
man — this  adventurer — this  Vincent  Mar- 
shall, or  whatever  you  call  him,  to  make  a 
false  claim  to  the  Stonedell  Estate  V  said 
Blackburn  fiercely.  'You  take  advantage 
of  certain  knowledge  you  have  obtained,  and 
of  an  accidental  similarity  in  the  names  of 
two  persons  who  are  in  no  way  related,  to 
trump  up  proceedings  which  can  only  have 
the  effect  of  causing  annoyance  and  unplea- 
santness to  innocent  parties,  in  the  ho23es  of 
putting  some  costs  into  your  pocket  I  If 
such  is  your  intention,  I  can   only   call  it  a 
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very  mean  and  contemptible  way  of  returning 
the  kindness  and  hospitality  I  showed  you 
some  time  ago.' 

^  When  it  comes  to  my  knowledge  that  a 
person  in  whose  welfare  I  take  a  great  in- 
terest is  unjustly  deprived  of  his  rights/ 
said  Mark  Checkers,  '  I  should  be  guilty  of 
gross  neglect  of  duty  were  I  not  to  disclose 
what  I  know  of  matters  deeply  concerning 
him,  and  were  I  not  to  assist  him,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  recover  that  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled ;  and  when  I  find  parties  enjoying  a 
property  which  belongs  to  another,  well 
knowing,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  by  so 
doing  they  are  defrauding  the  rightful  heir  of 
his  inheritance,  I  call  that  mean  and  con- 
temptible if  you  like.' 

As  he  spoke,  Mark  fixed  on  Blackburn  a 
glance  so  stern  and  accusatory  that  the  latter 
seemed  to  flinch  beneath  it. 

'  But  you  must  first  prove  that  he  is  the 
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rightful  heir,'  said  Blackburn,  scowling.  ^  If 
you  set  this  young  man  up  as  the  claimant 
to  the  Stonedell  Estate,  merely  because  he 
bears  the  name  of  Marshall,  all  I  can  say  is, 
that  you  Avon't  succeed  in  your  designs ;  be- 
sides, you  make  a  gross  mistake  in  supposing 
that  Sir  Oliver's  son  was  ever  married — the 
idea  is  preposterous.  I  defy  you  to  prove 
your  ridiculous  assertion  !' 

'  The  proofs  are  already  in  my  possession/ 
replied  Mark  Checkers  coolly.  '  I  am  for- 
tunate enouQfh  to  have  seen  the  reo^ister  of 
the  marriage  of  Frank  Marshall  with  Mary 
Vincent,  and  I  know  where  to  find  it  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  produce  it.' 

^  It  is  false  !'  exclaimed  Blackburn,  with 
terrible  ao-itation.  *  You  cannot  have  dis- 
covered  anything  of  the  sort.  The  whole 
matter  is  nothinof  more  or  less  than  a  base 
conspiracy  to  deprive  us  of  our  property — a 
plot  to  involve  me  in  an  expensive  law-suit. 
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in  order  to  put  money  into  your  own 
pocket !' 

*  Time  will  show  on  which  side  the  con- 
spiracy hes,'  said  Mark  Checkers,  with  his 
usual  calmness. 

^  Where  have  you  seen  the  register  you 
speak  of  V  demanded  Blackburn,  after  a 
moment's  pause.  '  In  what  parish  did  this 
mysterious  marriage-ceremony  take  place  f 

'  I  must  decline  to  give  you  the  informa- 
tion/ replied  Mark  Checkers  ;  '  but  if  I  am 
not  vastly  mistaken,  you  already  know  the 
name,  not  only  of  the  parish,  but  also  of 
the  church  in  which  the  w^edding  took 
place.' 

'You  are  tiying  to  deceive  me,'  said 
Blackburn  hoarsely ;  '  you  are  pretending  to 
have  proofs  which  are  not  in  your  possession. 
You  cannot  have  seen  the  register  you  speak 
of,  for  there  is  no  such  record  in  existence. 
The  marriage  never  took  place,  I  tell  you. 
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You  may  search  every  registry  in  the  king- 
dom, but  you  will  never  find  the  entry  you 
allude  to.' 

^  As  you  speak  so  confidently,  perhaps  you 
are  aware,  sir,  that  a  leaf  of  the  register  kept 
in  the  parish  church  of  Bagsley — which  leaf 
contahied  an  entry  of  the  marriage  I  refer  to 
— was  feloniously  abstracted  therefrom,'  said 
Mark  Checkers  sternly.  ^  It  may  be  that 
you  know  by  ivhom  it  was  abstracted,  and  for 
what  purpose ;  but  whoever  committed  the 
deed  neglected  to  complete  the  intended 
destruction  of  the  proof  of  Frank  Marshall's 
marriage,  for  the  torn  pieces  of  the  document 
hav8  been  preserved,  and  by  means  of  gum 
and  a  sheet  of  paper,  it  has  been  restored 
almost  to  its  original  state.' 

As  the  words  fell  on  his  ear,  Blackburn 
became  like  one  thunderstruck.  For  a 
moment  he  remained  speechless,  and  fixed 
his  eyes,  with  a  vacant  expression,  on  Mark's 
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face,  while  his  hand  was  pressed  tightly  against 
his  forehead. 

'  Do  you  really  mean  it  V  he  ejaculated,  as 
soon  as  he  could  speak.  '  If  such  a  document 
exists  I  am  ruined  !' 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  during  which  the 
two  men  silently  regarded  each  other,  the 
one  conscious  that  he  had  come  out  of  the 
struggle  victorious — the  other  that  he  was 
vanquished. 

*  Mr.  Checkers,'  said  Blackburn,  after  ap- 
pearing to  reflect  for  some  seconds,  while  his 
mental  anguish  was  almost  painful  to  witness, 
*  I  swear  to  you,  that  at  the  time  when  Mrs. 
Blackburn  succeeded  to  the  Stonedell  pro- 
perty, neither  of  us  had  any  idea  that  there 
was  a  person  living  who  had  a  better  right  to 
it  than  herself.  I  swear  to  you  that  at  the 
present  moment  she  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  her  late  brother's  son — if  such 
the  young  man  really  is.       As   for  myself. 
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you  have  taken  me  unawares,  the  intelligence 
has  come  upon  me  with  such  terrible  sudden- 
ness that  it  has  quite  overpowered  me.     But 
listen.     If  you  have  the  clear  proof  which 
you  say  you  have — and  I  no  longer  doubt  your 
word — I  will  deal  fairly  with  you.    The  matter 
may  be  arranged  between  us  without  resort- 
ing to  expensive  legal  proceedings.      I    am 
prepared  to  do  w^hat  is  right,  though  ifc  ruin 
me.     Let   me   ask   you  one  question — have 
you   set   any  inquiries  on  foot  at  Bagsley  ? 
Have  you  been  to  Bagsley  since  you  made 
this  discovery  V 

'  Not   at   present,'    said   Mark    Checkers. 
'  Why  do  you  ask  V 

*  Because — because  I  don't  wa?nt  any  stir 
made,'  said  Blackburn,  hesitating.  '  Tliink 
how  unpleasant  it  would  be  for  my  wife — 
this  young  man's  aunt,  as  I  suppose  she  is — 
for  any  scandal  to  get  about.  Promise  me 
that  you  will  make  no  inquiries  at  Bagsley.' 
VOL.  HI.  32 
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*  Unless  the  necessity  arises,  there  may  be 
no  occasion  for  me  to  make  any/  said  Mark 
Checkers.  ^  Unless,  for  instance,  you  dispute 
the  genuineness  of  the  marriage  certificate 
I  hold — which  may  be  the  original  entry, 
or  a  duplicate  of  it — if  the  former,  it  will  be 
for  you  to  explain  how  it  came  to  be  found  in 
your  deed-box/ 

'  In  my  deed-box  !'  exclaimed  Blackburn, 
starting.  Then,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting 
himself,  he  added  in  a  low  voice,  '  How  on 
earth  did  it  get  there  ?  Well,  Mr.  Checkers,' 
he  continued,  '  let  us  understand  each  other. 
On  condition  that  everything  is  kept  secret — 
that  no  inquiries  are  made  at  Bagsley  or 
elsewhere,  and  that  I  am  allowed  to  remain 
in  possession  of  Stonedell  Lodge  for  six 
months  longer,  I  will  relinquish  the  estates 
Avithout  opposition,  to  my  wife's  nephew,  on 
proof  of  his  being  her  nephew.' 

'  I  think  you  exercise  a  wise  discretion,' 
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said  Mark  Checkers,  by  no  means  displeased 
at  the  prospect  of  an  easy  conquest ;  ^  and  I 
have  no  objection  to  suspend  proceedings 
for  the  time  you  mention  on  that  under- 
standing ;  but  pray  remember,  Mr.  Black- 
burn, that  I  am  fully  prepared  to  prove  all 
I  have  stated,  and  I  only  agree  to  the  delay 
in  order  to  give  you  the  opportunity  of  doing 
of  your  own  accord  that  which  justice  de- 
mands of  you,  and  which,  in  case  of  your 
refusal,  the  law  will  compel  you  to  do ;  do  we 
understand  each  other  ?' 

'  Quite,'  said  Blackburn,  looking  very 
miserable  and  crestfallen ;  '  but  one  more 
question — does  Vincent  Marshall  know  what 
is  in  store  for  him  V 

'  I  have  not  told  him  yet,'  replied  Mark 
Checkers. 

'Then  pray  don't  tell  him,  for  my  sake, 
until  the  six  months  have  expired,'  said 
Blackburn,  pleadingly. 

32—2 
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'  Very  well/  returned  the  other ;  and  then, 
AYith  an  air  of  being  utterly  dejected  and  full 
of  anxious  and  dismal  thoughts,  Blackburn 
took  his  departure  for  that  fair  home  of  which 
he  was  so  soon  to  be  dispossessed. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    foreigners'    SECRETo 

Seated  at  a  small  square  table,  in  a  dark 
corner  of  a  oartain  French  cafe  in  Leicester 
Square,  sat  two  men,  whose  appearance  at 
oDce  bespoke  them  to  be  foreigners.  The 
one  was  tall  and  well-built,  and  though  his 
features  were  too  irregular  to  be  handsome, 
his  broad  forehead  and  a  profusion  of  rich 
brown  hair  about  his  face  went  far  to  redeem 
it  from  plainness.  The  other  was  several 
inches  shorter  than  his  companion,  and  if 
anything  more  prepossessing  ;  but  there  was 
something  about  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance which  wds  not   calculated  to  inspire 
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confidence  in  him  ;  at  the  same  time  it  was 
evident  that  he  possessed  an  ample  stock  of 
intelhgence,  and  that  he  was  by  no  means 
deficient  in  abihty  or  shrewdness.  Judging 
from  their  conversation,  they  were  either 
Russians  or  Poles,  though  occasionally  they 
spoke  a  few  words  together  in  French  and 
broken  English  ;  but  in  whatever  language 
they  conversed,  their  voices  were  pitched  in 
so  low  a  key  as  to  be  inaudible  to  other 
persons  in  the  same  room. 

The  hour  was  eight  in  the  evening ;  and 
from  the  frequent  and  impatient  glances 
which  these  two  persons  cast  from  time  to 
time  at  an  antique  French  clock  which  stood 
against  the  opposite  wall,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  observed  every  new  arrival 
at  the  cafd,  it  was  evident  they  had  made  an 
appointment  to  meet  there  some  person  or 
persons  whom  they  momentarily  expected  to 
appear. 
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'  He  ought  to  be  here  by  this  time,  Krug,' 
said  the  individual  last  described,  who  was 
called  BultrakofF,  as  he  filled  his  own  and  his 
companion's  glass  with  wine  from  a  bottle 
which  stood  at  his  elbow  ;  *  but  perhaps  he 
has  repented  of  his  bargain  and  won't  come 
after  all — just  like  these  English  black- 
guards !' 

^  Diahle !  I  hope  he  will  come,'  said 
Krug,  making  a  cigarette  with  a  pinch  of 
tobacco  and  a  morsel  of  thin  paper  which  he 
rolled  between  his  fingers.  *  The  money 
would  be  useful — very  useful  just  now — as 
for  the  information  we  possess,  it  is  of  no 
value  to  us,  unless  we  know  how  to  make 
a  few  pounds  by  it.' 

'  Have  you  got  the  papers  safe  V  demanded 
the  first  speaker,  in  rather  a  surly  tone  of 
voice. 

*  Yes,  here  they  are,  all  right,'  replied  the 
other,  slapping  the  breast  pocket  of  his  some- 
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what  threadbare  coat,  which   was   buttoned 
closely  across  his  chest. 

'  Then  mind  you  don't  part  with  them,  or 
even  produce  them  until  he  shows  the  money,' 
said  Bulgakoff.  ^  He  isn't  to  be  much  de- 
pended on.  I  wouldn't  trust  him  with  a 
kopek.' 

'  Nor  would  T,  to  save  his  life,'  said  Krng ; 
^  besides^  what  do  we  know  about  him  '?  he 
is  almost  a  stranger  to  us.  It  was  mighty 
odd,  wasn't  it,  that  just  hearing  him  mention 
a  certain  name  should  have  been  the  means 
of  inti'oducing  this  business  V 

'  Yes,'  said  Bulgakoff,  *  and  I  think  I 
deserve  some  credit  for  takino°  advantac^e  of 
the  circumstance  to  try  to  make  something 
out  of  it.' 

'  You  do,  indeed  ;  it  was  a  clever  idea  and 
no  mistake/  replied  his  companion ; '  but  what- 
ever the  Englishman  gives  us  for  our  infor- 
mation, you  may  be  sure  he   knows  where 
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he  can  sell  it  again  at  a  great  profit  for  him- 
self ;  depend  upon  it,  he  is  very  wide  a\Yake, 
and  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  most  cau- 
tiously.' 

*  No  doubt  of  it/  said  Bulgakoff,  again 
glancing  impatiently  at  the  clock.  ^  Another 
five  minutes  gone,  and  the  man  not  here  ! 
What  is  detaining  him,  I  wonder  V 

'  Hush  I  here  he  comes,'  whispered  Krug, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  companion's  arm  as  he 
fixed  his  eyes  on  a  dark  figure  which  at  the 
moment  entered  the  doorway  of  the  cafe, 
and  approached  the  table  at  which  the  two 
foreigners  were  seated. 

^  Don't  you  say  too  much,  but  let  me  do 
the  talking,'  replied  Bulgakoff,  in  an  equally 
low  voice  :  ^  I  understand  the  language  better 
than  you  do.' 

The  new  arrival  was  a  man  past  the  middle 
age,  still  handsome,  though  of  a  rakish  and 
dissipated   appearance,    and    possessing    the 
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free  and  easy  manners  of  the  habitue  of  the 
bilhard-room  and  racecourse. 

*  I  must  apologize  for  being  a  httle  behind 
time,  gentlemen,'  he  said,  shaking  hands  first 
with  one  and  then  with  the  other,  with  the 
familiarity  of  an  old  acquaintance  ;  '  but  the 
fact  is,  that  the  half  drunken  cabby  who 
drove  me,  not  contented  with  taking  me  to 
the  wrong  place,  wanted  to  overcharge  me  ; 
and  it  took  fully  ten  minutes  to  convince 
him  that  I  wasn't  to  be  done,  and  another 
five  to  push  my  way  through  the  crowd  of 
loafers  who  assembled  to  hear  his  choice 
Billingsgate.     Have  you  been  here  long  V 

*  Well,  yes,  nearly  an  hour,'  said  Bulgakoff, 
making  room  for  the  new  comer  to  seat 
himself  '  What  will  you  take  to  drink  ? 
We  are  drinking  Bordeaux — will  you  have 
some  T 

'  Bah !  no — let  me  have  a  little  brandy/ 
said  the  Englishman,  with  a  grimace. 
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The  waiter  was  summoned,  and  an  order 
given  for  the  spirit  referred  to. 

^  And  now  to  business/  resumed  the  new 
comer.  ^  Have  you  brought  the  papers  as 
agreed  V 

*  Yes — that  is  to  say,  my  friend  has  them,' 
said  Bulgakoff,  with  a  glance  at  his  compa- 
nion. '  He  doesn't  understand  much  Enghsh, 
and  therefore  he  has  left  me  to  an^ange  the 
matter.  The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to 
settle  the  terms.  What  do  you  offer  Captain 
Cringle  for  the  papers  and  the  information 
we  possess — how  much  V 

'  Before  going  further  in  the  matter,  I 
should  like  to  examine  the  papers  you  speak 
cf,  to  see  that  they  are  really  the  proofs  I 
require,'  said  Captain  Cringle.  '  I  want  to 
be  certain  that  I  am  on  the  right  track^ 
You  have  no  objection  to  my  seeing  them  for 
a  few  moments,  I  suppose  V 

*  As  far  as    I    am  concerned,  no,'  replied 
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Bulgakoff,  after  an  instant's  reflection  ;  '  but 
Krug,  who  is  my  partner  in  the  business,  I 
know  won't  loose  them  out  of  his  hands 
until  the  money  is  paid — he  won't  even  trust 
me  with  them.' 

*  That's  all  nonsense,'  said  Cringle.  '  I 
don't  want  to  steal  them  ;  besides,  unless  I 
see  them,  how  am  I  to  know  that  they  are 
what  you  represent  them  to  be  ?  It  is  only 
the  letters  I  want  to  see.  The  written  state- 
ment of  yourself  and  friend,  you  can  keep 
until  the  terms  are  settled,  and  without  that 
the  letters  would  be  useless.' 

Bulo^akoff  reflected  ag^ain  for  some  seconds, 
and  then  spoke  with  Krug  in  a  language 
which  was  quite  unintelligible  to  Cringle ; 
and  the  result  was,  that  Krug  shortly  after- 
wards produced  from  his  pocket  a  small 
paper  parcel,  from  w^hich  he  took  two  or 
three   letters — old    and  yellow-looking — and 
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gave  them  to  his  companion,  who  handed 
them  to  Cringle. 

As  the  Enghshman  received  them,  he 
examined  them  attentively,  and  having 
glanced  over  the  contents,  and  scrutinized  the 
hand-writing  and  signatures,  he  returned 
them  to  Bulgakoff. 

'  Has  your  friend  also  got  the  written 
statement  we  were  speaking  about,  with  him?' 
inquired  Cringle. 

^  Yes,  we  drew  it  up  before  we  came  here, 
so  as  to  save  time,'  said  Bulgakoff;  'but,  of 
course,  as  it  contains  the  secret  which  we 
offer  to  communicate  to  you  on  payment  of 
a  certain  sum  down,  you  can't  expect  us  to 
place  it  in  your  hands  until  the  money  is 
paid.' 

'  But  how  am  I  to  know  that  the  secret 
you  talk  about  will  be  of  any  value  to  me  V 
said  Captain  Cringle.  '  It  may  turn  out  not 
to    be     worth    anything,    after   all       What 
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guarantee  have  I  got  that  the  written  state- 
ment referred  to,  can  be  relied  upon  as  con- 
taining the  important  facts  which  you  and 
your  companion  allege  you  are  acquainted 
with?' 

*  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  that  the 
statement  contains  full  and  true  particulars 
concerning  the  extraordinary  matter  about 
which  I  hinted  to  you  the  other  day/  said  Bul- 
gakoff ;  ^  you  will  find  dates,  places,  and 
everything  put  down  in  proper  order,  and  a 
few  inquiries  afterwards  will  very  soon  prove 
that  all  we  have  stated  is  true.' 

'  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  make  a 
declaration  on  oath  before  a  magistrate  if 
required  V  asked  Cringle. 

'  Certainly  not,  if  w^e  could  do  so  without 
implicating  ourselves/  replied  Bulgakoff. 
'  Now,  what  do  you  offer  for  the  informa- 
tion V 

'  What  sum  do  you  ask  ?'  said  the  other. 
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^  Two  hundred  pounds/  said  Bulgakoff ; 
'  that  is  one  hundred  pounds  for  each  of  us — 
and  dirt  cheap,  too  !' 

*  Whew  I  my  dear  fellow,  you  take  my 
breath  away,'  exclaimed  Cringle,  with  a  look 
of  surprise.  ^You  foreign  gentlemen  are 
too  apt  to  make  the  great  mistake  of  suppos- 
ing every  other  Englishman  you  meet  to  be 
a  millionaire ;  I  was  just  going  to  offer  you 
fifty  pounds,  I  was  indeed.' 

*  Fifty  !  nonsense  !'  replied  the  other,  with 
a  gesture  intended  to  show  his  disgust  at  the 
insignificance  of  the  sum.  '  I  know  very 
well,  that  if  you  paid  us  two  hundred  pounds 
for  the  secret,  you  would  go  and  sell  it  for 
double  the  money.  However,  to  save  wast- 
ing time  and  words,  I  will  take  one  hundred 
and  fifty — not  a  penny  less — is  it  a  bargain 
— yes,  or  no  ?' 

Captain  Cringle  shook  his  head,  and  pursed 
his  lips  together  simultaneously. 
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'  My  dear  fellow/  he  said  ;  '  you  set  too 
high  a  price  on  your  secret.  I  tell  you  it 
isn't  worth  the  money  to  me  or  any  one 
else/ 

'  Oh^  then,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there 
is  an  end  of  the  matter/  said  BulgakofF, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  with  a  disappointed 
look. 

'  I'll  tell  you  what,  I  shouldn't  mind  giving 
you  a  hundred,'  said  Cringle,  after  a  short 
stlence  ;  '  it's  a  large  sum,  but  I'll  risk  it,  and 
take  my  chance  of  the  information  being  of 
service  to  me.     Is  it  a  bargain  V 

'  Have  you  got  the  money  with  you  V 
asked  Bulgakoff,  hesitating. 

^Yes/  said  Cringle,  slapping  the  side- 
pocket  of  his  coat  with  his  hand.  ^  Here  it 
is,  in  good  Bank  of  England  notes.  Say  the 
word.' 

^  I  must  speak  with  my  companion  first,' 
said  Bulgakoff,  as  he  turned  aside  to  converse 
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with   Krug,    who    was     silently    smoking   a 
cigarette. 

For  some  minutes  the  two  foreigners  were 
eno'ao'ed  in  earnest  conversation,  and  as  soon 
as  they  had  finished  speaking,  the  latter  again 
drew  from  his  pocket  the  small  parcel  before 
alluded  to,  and  handed  it  to  his  companion. 

*  We  accept  your  offer/  said  Bulgakoff, 
once  more  addressing  Captain  Cringle,  who  had 
been  closely  watching  the  pair,  without  being 
able  to  understand  a  word  of  what  had  passed 
between  them.  '  Here  are  the  documents — 
hand  over  the  money.' 

Captain  Cringle  drew  a  roll  of  notes  from 
his  pocket,  and  counted  out  the  stipulated 
sum,  which  he  gave  to  Bulgakoff  in  exchange 
for  the  packet  of  papers  referred  to ;  he  then 
selected  from  it  a  somewhat  lengthy  docu 
ment,  and  after  carefully  glancing  over  it, 
replaced  it  in  the  parcel,  whieh  he  finally 
deposited    in    an    inner-pocket    of   his    coat. 

VOL.  III.  33 
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More  wine  and  brandy  were  then  called  for ; 
and  after  each  had  drunk  to  the  health  of  the 
others.  Captain  Cringle  rose  to  depart,  leaving 
his  companions  still  seated  at  the  table, 
where  they  remained  in  close  conyersation 
until  thev  had  finished  their  second  bottle  of 
Bordeaux,  when,  having  paid  their  bill,  they 
also  quitted  the  cafe  and  proceeded  home- 
wards. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

AN    UNEXPECTED    MEETING. 

Swiftly  and  pleasantly  passed  Vincent'^ 
holidays  at  the  seaside.  From  the  first  hour 
of  his  arrival,  the  weather  had  been  most 
favourable  for  outdoor  recreation,  and  from 
morn  till  night,  except  at  meal-times,  he  was 
to  be  seen  wandering  on  the  beach,  enjoying 
the  fresh  and  invigorating  breeze  and  the 
view  of  the  blue  ocean  breaking  in  such  huge 
billows  at  his  feet,  yet  appearing  so  smooth 
and  calm  in  the  distance,  or  else  he  would  be 
seated  on  a  sand-bank  reading  a  book  from  a 
local  library  or   watching  the  miscellaneous 
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sights  which  are  usually  to  be  seen  at  a 
crowded  watering-place, 

One  sunny  afternoon  he  Avas  amusing  him- 
self by  listening  to  the  lively  strains  of  a  band 
of  musicians,  which  had  attracted  a  large 
audience,  consisting  chiefly  of  idlers  like  him- 
self, when,  among  the  persons  standing  round, 
his  eye  fell  on  two  figures,  whose  appearance 
in  that  place  caused  him  considerable  surprise 
and  pleasure.  The  one  was  a  well-dressed, 
aristocratic-looking  gentleman,  somewhat  past 
the  prime  of  life ;  the  other  a  pretty  and  ele- 
gant young  lady,  evidently  his  daughter.  As 
she  leant  on  her  father's  arm,  she  appeared 
to  devote  all  her  attention  to  the  music  ;  but 
he,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  more  interested 
in  observing  the  persons  of  whom  the  crowd 
was  composed,  for  his  eyes  wandered  from 
face  to  face  as  if  in  search  of  some  one  he 
knew. 

At  last  his  glance  fell  on  Vincent,  just  as 
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the  young  man  was  loolang  towards  him.  A 
pleasant  smile  of  recognition  passed  between 
theni  ;  Vincent  at  once  quitted  the  spot  on 
which  he  stood,  and,  ere  many  moments  had 
elapsed,  found  himself  standing  beside  his 
new  acquaintances,  Horace  Blackburn  and 
Adele. 

'  This  is  quite  an  agreeable  surprise,'  said 
Blackburn,  as  he  pressed  Vincent's  hand  with 
a  great  display  of  cordiality.  '  How  long 
have  you  been  staying  in  this  salubrious  spot, 
may  I  ask  ?  Ah  !  by  the  way,  I  remember 
now  that  your  guardian  mentioned  that  you 
were  spending  your  holidays  by  the  seaside. 
I  am  glad  to  meet  you  and  to  find  you  look- 
ing so  well.' 

*  I  assure  you  I  am  equally  surprised  and 
pleased  to  meet  you  here,'  said  Vincent,  ^  and 
you  also,  Miss  Blackburn/  he  added,  as  he 
tthook   hands    with  Adele,  whom  he  thought 
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looked  more  cliarming  than  ever  in  her  pretty 
seaside  costume. 

'  Have  you  been  here  long^  ?'  inquired  the 
young  lady,  glancing  at  Vincent's  sunburnt 
face. 

'  Only  four  or  five  days  at  present,'  replied 
Vincent,  '  so  that  I  have  still  plenty  of  time" 
before  me.     When  did  you  arrive  V 

*  Last  nig:ht,'  broke  in  Mr.  Blackburn. 
'^  We  have  taken  rooms  at  the  Falcon,  where 
I  hope  we  shall  have  the  j^leasure  of  seeing 
you  as  often  as  you  have  any  desire  to  come. 
Pray  where  are  you  staying  ?' 

'  I  am  lodging  at  a  Mrs.  Bainbridge's,  on 
the  terrace/  said  Vincent.  'It  is  quieter 
than  an  hotel,  and  not  quite  so  expensive. 
Is  Mrs.  Blackburn  with  you,  sir  V 

'  No,'  said  the  other  ;  '  Adele  and  I  came 
by  ourselves ;  Mrs.  Blackburn  does  not  much 
care  for  the  seaside.  Is  this  your  first  visit 
to  Scarborough  ?' 
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^  Yes,  I  was  never  here  before,'  said  Yin- 
cent.  ^  I  like  the  place  immensely.  I  feel 
sure  I  shall  reo^ret  leavino-,  when  the  time 
arrives  for  me  to  take  my  departure.  I  am 
thoroughly  enjoying  myself.' 

'  Yery  glad  to  hear  it,'  said  Blackburn  ; 
'  and  really  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  Here  one 
gets  life  and  gaiety  without  risk  of  sacrificing 
one's  health — no  crowded  and  ill- ventilated 
rooms,  but  plenty  of  cheerful  company  in  ^a 
pure  atmosphere.  By  the  way,  will  you  dine 
with  us  this  evening  ? — do.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Yincent^  ^  I  should  like 
to,  very  much.     At  what  time  ?' 

'  Seven  punctually,'  said  Mr.  Blackburn. 
^  Then  I  shall  expect  you.  Meanwhile,  what 
do  you  say  to  a  ramble  on  the  beach  ?  I 
have  had  enough  of  this  brass  band.  Stay, 
I  forgot ;  I  must  first  go  back  to  the  hotel  to 
write  a  letter  before  post  time.  If  you  and 
Adele   will   walk   slowly   on,  as    soon  as   I 
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have     finished     scribbUng     I     will     rejoin 
you/ 

^  How  long  shall  you  be^  papa  V  inquired 
Adele,  who  appeared  to  demur  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

'  Oh,  less  than  half  an  hour,'  said  her 
father ;  and  with  a  smile  and  a  nod  to  both 
of  them,  he  walked  briskly  away. 

If  the  truth  be  told,  Vincent  was  not  sorry 
to  be  left  alone  with  so  captivating  a  young 
lady  as  Adele,  nor  was  he  displeased  at  the 
opportunity  unexpectedly  afforded  him  of  re- 
newing his  acquaintance  with  one  who  on  a 
former  occasion  had  made  so  favourable  an 
impression  on  his  mind. 

'  The  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  Miss  Black- 
burn,' he  said,  as  they  walked  slowly  side  by 
side,  '  gives  an  additional  charm  to  my  holi- 
days, which  have  already  been  the  happiest 
I  think  I  ever  spent.' 

'  And  why  does  my  company  add  so  much 
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to  your  enjoyment  V  said  Adele,  with  a  quiet 
smile. 

^  Because  there  is  something  about  it  I 
like/  said  Vincent,  with  the  utmost  cheerful- 
ness. *  Because  I  have  never  forgotten  the 
delightful  time  I  passed  with  you  at  Stone- 
dell  Lodge.  I  must  say,  I  never  met  with 
any  one  before  who  so  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  art  of  being  agreeable  as  your- 
self.' 

'  You  are  complimentary,'  said  A  dele. 

*  I  speak  sincerely,  nevertheless,'  replied 
the  other.  *  I  really  mean  what  I  say.  I 
detest  making  empty  compliments.' 

'  I  think  your  enjoyment,  on  the  occasion 
you  refer  to,  is  more  to  be  attributed  to  your 
love  of  music  than  to  any  special  qualities  of 
my  own,'  said  Adele,  smiling.  ^  But  for  the 
beautiful  compositions  of  Beethoven  and 
Mendelssohn,  the  evenino^  mioiit  have  been 
dull  enough.' 
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'  Still,  the  works  of  the  great  masters  are 
nothing  unless  rendered  by  an  accomplished 
performer/  said  Vincent.  '  But  I  was  not 
only  alluding  to  the  delightful  music  with 
which  you  favoured  me,  I  have  not  forgotten 
the  pleasant  conversation  we  had  together, 
and  the  great  kindness  I  experienced  at  your 
hands.' 

^  Keally  I  feel  quite  proud  to  think  that 
you  have  formed  so  high  an  opinion  of  my 
poor  self,'  replied  Adele.  '  When  may  we 
expect  to  see  you  once  more  at  Stonedell  V 

'  I  wish  I  could  fix  the  time,'  said  Vincent, 
^  but  when  my  present  holidays  are  over,  I 
fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  away  again  for 
some  months.  I  hope,  however,  while  you 
are  staying  here,  I  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  enjoying  your  society  as  often  as  pos- 
sible.' 

'  Oh  yes,'  said  Adele,  with  vivacity.  ^  I 
shall  be  most  happy,  I'm  sure  ;  and  there  is 
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nothing  papa  will  like  better  than  to  have  a 
friend  to  walk  about  with  and  talk  to. 
Whenever  you  feel  inclined  to  join  us  in  our 
rambles,  we  shall  always  be  glad  of  your 
company  ;  besides,  I  often  think,  when.  I  am 
alone  with  papa,  how  stupid  it  must  be  for 
him  not  to  have  a  gentleman  to  converse 
with.' 

'  If  I  w^ere  in  your  papa's  place,  I  should 
find  your  company  anything  but  stupid,'  said 
Vincent.  '  I  should  consider  it  a  very  great 
privilege  indeed,  to  be  able  to  count  on  your 
companionship.  You  are  a  great  favourite 
with  your  papa,  are  you  not  ?' 

^  Well,  yes — I  confess  I  don't  quite  see 
whv  I  should  be,  but  I  think  I  am,  neverthe- 
less,'  said  Adele.  '  He  is  a  very  indulgent 
parent,  and  has  systematically  spoilt  me,  I 
believe,  ever  since  I  was  two  or  three  years 
old ;  the  consequence  is,  that  though  I  plague 
him   sometimes,    I    dote    on   him,    dear    old 
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fellow  !  Now  don't  you  think  me  a  very 
dutiful  and  affectionate  daughter  V 

'  I  do,  indeed,'  said  Vincent,  in  a  tone  of 
admiration  ;  '  1  believe  you  to  be  everything 
that  is  good.' 

'  Thank  you.  But  perhaps  you  think, 
when  I  say  that  I  dote  on  papa,  I  use  too 
strono-  a  term,'  continued  Adele.  *  I  assure 
you  I  mean  it  in  its  literal  sense.  From 
quite  a  child  I  was  always  greatly  attached 
to  him — had  he  been  a  griffin  or  an  ogre,  I 
believe  I  should  still  have  loved  him;  strange 
to  say,  I  never  cared  half  so  much  for  my 
mother;  of  course  I  have  some  affection  for 
her  too,  and  I  respect  her,  and  all  that ;  but 
I  candidly  admit  my  love  for  her  is  not 
nearly  so  deep.' 

'  As  for  me,'  said  Vincent,  half-sadly,  '  I 
have  never  known  what  it  is  to  have  a 
parent's  love.  I  lost  both  my  father  and  my 
mother  when   I  was    quite  an  infant.     Had 
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they  been  now  living,  T  think  I  should  have 
had  an  equally  strong  affection  for  each  of 
them.  I  often  wish  I  knew  of  some  rela- 
tions. It  seems  so  hard  to  be  alone  in  the 
world,  without  being  able  to  claim  kindred 
with  some  one.' 

'  One  day,  no  doubt,  you  will  marry,'  said 
Adele,  smiling,  ^  and  then,  if  you  make  a 
wise  choice,  you  will  have  the  best  of  all  re- 
lations— a  good  wife ;  and  she  w^ill  jorobably 
be  dearer  to  you  even  than  your  father  or 
mother  would  be.' 

Vincent  sighed. 

*  Ah  I  that  is,  I  fear,  a  distant  happiness 
to  look  forward  to/  said  he,  glancing  down 
on  the  white  beach,  and  kickinof  the  shells 
with  his  feet.  '  I  don't  know  when  I  shall 
be  able  to  marry.  I  am  only  just  beginning 
to  earn  my  own  living.  If  I  had  a  fortune  it 
might  be  otherwise ;  but  every  one  looks  out 
for  money  nowadays.' 
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'  By  every  one,  do  you  mean  gentlemen  or 
ladies  V  inquired  Adele. 

'  Well,  both/  said  Vincent,  with  some 
hesitation.  ^  At  least,  I  have  heard  it  re- 
marked that,  except  among  the  humbler 
classes,  few  men  or  women  are  con- 
sidered eligible  unless  they  have  plenty  of 
money.' 

'  My  own  impression  is,'  said  Adele,  ^  that 
there  are  more  men  at  the  present  day  who 
look  out  for  rich  wives  than  women  who  seek 
rich  husbands.' 

'Am  1  to  understand,  Miss  Blackburn, 
that  if  you  met  with  a  man  who  loved  you, 
and  whose  love  you  thought  you  could  return, 
that  you  would  be  willing  to  accept  him, 
though  he  might  have  no  fortune—  though  he 
might  even  be  poor  V  asked  Vincent,  slightly 
reddening. 

'  For  my  part,  although  I  might  object, 
from  prudent  reasons,  to  a  very  poor  man, 
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with  me  wealth  would  be  a  secondary  con- 
sideration,' said  Adele.  *  I  hate  those 
mercenary  people  who  marry  solely  for 
money.' 

'  But  supposing  you  were  loved  by  a  very 
poor  man,  with  whom  you  felt  you  might  be 
happy  if  he  were  only  better  off,  would 
you  be  content  to  wait  until  his  circum- 
stances improved — would  you,  Miss  Black- 
ly urn  V  asked  Vincent,  fixing  his  eyes  on  her 
face. 

'  Under  some  circumstances^  yes,'  said 
Adele. 

'  Miss  Blackburn  —  Adele  !'  exclaimed 
Vincent,  seizing  her  hand  with  sudden 
earnestness,  '  hear  me  declare  to  you  a  secret 
which  I  have  long  cherished  in  my  breast — 
I  love  you  !  yes,  I  love  you  !  Forgive  me 
if  I  appear  too  bold  or  presumptuous,  but, 
dearest  Adele,  say  that  you  do  not  despise 
me — that  you  will  strive  to  love  me  in  return^ 
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and    I    shall     be    the    happiest    being     on 
earth !' 

'  This  is  folly  !'  exclaimed  Adele,  with- 
drawing her  hand,  and  colouring  deeply. 
'  Don't  be  foolish.  If  I  had  known  what  our 
conversation  was  leading  to,  I  should  have 
insisted  upon  your  changing  the  subject. 
You  must  promise  not  to  allude  to  this 
matter  again.  I  cannot  listen  to  you,  indeed 
I  cannot.' 

'  Will  you  not  let  me  hope  V  said  Vincent, 
his  ardour  somewhat  restrained  by  the  other's 
coldness. 

'  No  !  It  is  sheer  folly.  It  is  better  I 
should  tell  you  at  once  that,  even  if  I  loved 
you  in  return — which  I  don't— papa  would 
certainly  oppose  my  becoming  engaged  to  you,' 
said  Adele,  with  great  firmness.  '  It  is  far 
kinder  of  me  to  speak  plainly  than  to  hold 
out  any  false  hopes.  I  forbid  you  to  allude 
to  the  subject  again.' 
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'  But  if  I  should  be  able  to  obtain  your 
father  s  consent,  might  I  not  then  beg  of  you 
once  more  to  listen  to  me  V  said  Vincent,  in 
a  very  dejected  tone. 

^  It  is  clear  you  don't  know  my  father/ 
said  Adele.  '  Be  wise — think  no  more  of 
the  matter — what  you  ask  is  impossible — im- 
possible !' 

'We  shall  remain  friends  as  before,  I 
hope,'  said  Vincent,  after  a  painful  silence, 
as  he  glanced  at  his  companion's  averted 
face. 

'  That  very  much  depends  upon  your  own 
conduct,'  said  Adele  coldly.  '  Enough  of 
this — I  see  papa  in  the  distance,  coming  to 
join  us.     Let  us  go  and  meet  him.' 

In  gloomy  silence  Vincent  accompanied  the 
fair  girl  who  had  refused  his  proffered  love  in 
the  direction  whence  they  had  come  ;  and  the 
presence  of  Mr.   Blackburn  soon  afterwards 
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was  of  itself  sufficient  to  prevent  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  young  man  to  return 
to  the  dangerous  subject  of  their  late  con- 
versation. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


A  father's  revelation. 


The  dinner  at  the  Falcon  was  very  good  in 
its  way,  and  was  served  up  in  the  landlord's 
best  style ;  but  Vincent's  appetite,  like  his 
spirits,  had  been  so  injuriously  affected  b|y 
the  circumstance  related  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  that  the  most  temptnig  dishes 
known  to  the  gastronomer  would  have  been 
suffered  to  pass  by  him  untasted,  had  he  not 
felt  that,  having  accepted  Mr.  Blackburn's 
invitation,  it  would  seem  strange  if  he  de- 
clined to  partake  of  the  good  cheer  provided 
for  the  occasion. 

In  vain  he  strove  to  appear  in  his  usual 
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frame  of  mind,  and  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
conversations  of  the  evening ;  the  recollection 
of  what  had  passed  but  a  few  hours  before 
predominated  over  all  other  thoughts,  and 
made  him  quite  unfitted  to  join  in  the  lively 
discussions  which  his  entertainer  from  time 
to  time  introduced. 

In  Adele's  manner,  on  the  contrary,  there 
was  no  perceptible  change  :  she  appeared 
fully  as  animated  and  chatty  as  usual ;  but, 
though  she  evidently  did  her  best  to  make 
the  evening  pass  pleasantly  to  her  father  s 
guest,  she  was  quite  unable  to  remove  the 
weight  which  pressed  so  heavily  on  pour 
Vincent's  spirits,  and  made  him  so  little  like 
himself 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  Vincent  took  his  de- 
parture at  an  early  hour  ;  and  he  experienced 
a  positive  relief  on  escaping  to  the  seclusion 
of  his  own  lodgings.     With  what    different 
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feelings  had  he  parted  from  Mr.  Blackburn 
and  his  daughter  but  a  few  months  before, ! 

When  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Blackburn, 
having  remarked  that  something  appeared  to 
have  been  amiss  with  Vincent,  began  to 
question  Adele,  evidently  with  the  design  to 
find  out  whether  she  was  aware  of  the  cause 
of  the  young  man's  altered  manner. 

^  My  dear/  he  said,  ^  don't  you  think  our 
young  friend  was  a  little  dull  this  evening  ? 
Do  you  know  whether  he  has  had  any  bad 
news,  or  if  anything  has  occurred  to  make 
him  so  T 

'  He  may  not  have  felt  quite  well,'  said 
Adele  evasively,  '  or  perhaps  he  missed  the 
music  which  helped  to  enliven  him  when  he 
visited  us  at  StonedelL' 

^  No;  I  think  there  must  be  some  more  im- 
portant cause,'  said  Mr.  Blackburn.  '  The 
change  in  his  manner  w^as  so  sudden,  for 
when  we  first  met  this  afternoon  he  was  full 
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of  life  and  spirits,  and  to-night  he  seemed  as 
stupid  as  an  owl — you  have  not  said  or  done 
anything  to  offend  him,  have  you  V 

'  My  dear  papa,  how  you  talk !'  said 
Adele,  feigning  surprise.  '  Am  I  usually  in 
the  habit  of  saying  or  doing  anything  to 
offend  people  ?     What  an  odd  question  !' 

'  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Adele,'  said  Mr. 
Blackburn,  fixing  his  eyes  on  his  daughter's 
face,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  which  made  it 
difficult  to  decide  "whether  he  was  in  jest  or 
earnest ;  ^  my  belief  is,  that  the  young  gentle- 
man has  been  making  love  to  you  in  my 
absence,  and  that  you  have  been  teasing  him 
— isn't  such  the  case  V 

*  Papa,  how  ridiculous  you  are !'  ex- 
claimed Adele,  with  a  heightened  colour. 
*  As  if  I  should  allow  a  person  in  his  position 
to  pay  his  addresses  to  me  !' 

'  Don't   try   to    deceive   me,  Adele,'   said 
her  father,  in  a  voice  which  all  at  once  be- 
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came  unmistakably  serious.  ^  It  is  very 
important  that  I  should  know  the  truth. 
Tell  me  candidly  what  has  passed  between 
you.' 

'  Are  you  going  to  turn  inquisitor,  papa  V 
asked  Adele. 

^  On  this  occasion — yes,'  said  Mr.  Black- 
burn. *  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that 
I  should  know  whether  this  young  man  has 
an  affection  for  you.' 

'  Well,  papa,  since  you  insist  upon  an 
answer,  I  must  tell  you  that  your  suspicions 
are  not  altogether  unfounded,'  replied  Adele, 
with  some  reluctance.  ^  He  certainly  had 
the  effrontery  to  declare  that  he  loved  me. 
I  never  was  more  astounded  in  my  life.' 

'Well,'  said  Mr.  Blackburn,  with  unex- 
pected calmness,  *  did  you  give  him  any  en- 
couragement.' 

'  Eeally,  papa,  you  should  know  me 
better/  said  Adele,  half  angrily ;  '  I  am  not 
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in  the  habit  of  giving  encouragement  to  all 
the  simpletons  who  think  proper  to  address 
me.' 

'  Then  you  absolutely  refused  to  listen  to 
him  ?'  said  her  father,  with  a  look  of  deep 
concern  ;  '  you  at  once  rejected  him  V 

'  As  your  daughter,  I  did  reject  him,' 
replied  Adele,  proudly. 

'  Then  the  last  chance  has  escaped  me,  and 
I  am  ruined !'  exclaimed  Blackburn  in 
despair. 

Adele  stared  at  her  parent  for  some 
moments  in  mute  astonishment.  She  could 
not  comprehend  him.  What  did  he  mean 
by  those  mysterious  words  ?  Why  was  he 
so  agitated  ?  What  dreadful  calamity  was 
about  to  befall  them  ? 

'  Great  Heaven  !  papa,  what  does  all  this 
mean  V  she  cried,  seizing  her  father's  arm. 
'  What  is  this  Vincent  Checkers  to  us  ? 
Why  should  my  refusal  to  listen  to  him  be 
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the  cause  of  your  ruin  ?  Speak  !  Explain 
it  to  me  !' 

'  Pour  out  a  glass  of  wine  for  me,  and  take 
one  yourself/  said  Blackburn  hoarsely.  '  I 
have  bad  news  for  you,  and  wine  will  make 
me  better  able  to  tell  it,  and  you  better  able 
to  hear  it/ 

Filled  with  presentiments  of  some  evil 
announcement,  Adele  seized  the  decanter  and 
obeyed.  She  poured  wine  into  two  glasses, 
and  handed  one  of  them  to  her  father,  who 
drank  off  its  contents  at  a  draught ;  the 
other  remained  on  the  table,  untouched. 

'  Drink,'  said  he,  pointing ;  *  it  will  give 
you  nerve.' 

Adele  almost  mechanically  raised  the  glass 
to  her  lips,  and  immediately  afterwards  set 
it  down  again. 

'  Now  listen  to  me,  Adele,'  said  Blackburn, 
in  a  voice  which  sounded  very  unlike  his 
own  ;  '  you  have  heard  your  mother  and  me 
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speak  of  your  late  grandfather,  Sir  Oliver 
Marshall,  who  died  when  you  were  quite  a 
child.  Sir  Oliver  had  two  children;  your 
mother  was  one  of  them,  your  deceased 
Uncle  Frank  was  the  other.  Unknown  to 
his  family,  your  Uncle  Frank  married,  and 
had  a  son — that  son  is  Vincent  Marshall, 
alias  Checkers.  Vincent  Marshall  is  conse- 
quently your  cousin.' 

^  You  astound  me  !'  exclaimed  Adele,  in 
the  greatest  surprise.  ^  Can  it  be  possible  ? 
Is  that  the  bad  news  you  spoke  of  V 

^  1  wish  to  Heaven  there  was  nothing 
worse  to  follow,'  continued  Blackburn,  in  the 
same  husky  voice.  ^  This  Vincent  Marshall, 
as  the  lawful  son  of  your  late  uncle,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  rightful  heir  to  Stonedell,  and 
we  are  wrongfully  in  possession  ;  there  is  not 
a  stick  or  stone  I  can  call  my  own.  Vincent 
knows  nothing  of  the  matter  at  present^  but 
the    discovery    was    made    by    that    rascal 
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Checkers ;  and,  as  sure  as  fate,  we  shall  all 
be  turned  out  of  house  and  home,  and,  in 
short,  there  is  nothing  before  us  but 
beggary.' 

'  Papa,  papa,  this  is  fearful  news !  Can 
nothing  be  done  to  save  us  before  it  is  too 
late  V  exclaimed  Adele,  bursting  into  tears, 
and,  in  her  consternation,  throwing  her  arms 
around  her  father's  neck.  '  Oh,  what  shall 
Ave  do  !     What  will  become  of  us  !' 

'  I  care  little  what  becomes  of  myself,' 
said  Blackburn,  moved  by  his  daughter  s  dis- 
tress ;  ^  it  is  of  you,  darling  that  I  am  think- 
ing— you,  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
luxury,  but  are  now  totally  unprovided  for 
— what  sort  of  a  future  have  you  before 
you  V 

'  Never  mind,  papa  dear,'  said  Adele,  dry- 
ing her  eyes,  '  don't  make  yourself  uneasy 
about  me.     I  am  young — I  can  go  out  as  a 
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governess.  I  will  do  anything  to  relieve 
your  anxiety.' 

^  Perhaps  now  you  may  be  able  to  guess 
why  I  brought  you  down  here,'  continued  her 
father.  ^  I  knew  that  Vincent  was  staying  at 
Scarborough,  and  I  had  an  idea,  from  the  at- 
tention he  paid  you  at  Stonedell,  that  he  had 
a  liking  for  you,  and  I  thought  that  by 
throwing  you  in  his  way,  he  might  become 
attached  to  you,  and,  to  speak  plainly,  that 
if  a  marriaofe  could  be  brouo^ht  about  between 
you,  you,  at  all  events,  would  be  provided 
for,  while  I,  as  your  father,  might  get  some 
little  consideration  shown  me  when  the  final 
catastrophe  came  ;  but  as  ill  luck  would  have 
it,  by  refusing  his  attentions,  you  have  ruined 
everything.' 

Adele  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

*  Is  it  come  to  this  V  she  exclaimed,  ^  is  it 
really  come  to  this  ?  Papa,  if  you  think  I 
may  do  some  good  by  accepting  Vincent,  it 
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may  not  be  too  late.  I  will  tell  liiin  I  was 
not  in  earnest,  that  I  refused  him  only  to 
test  his  affection  for  me.  If,  by  sacrificing 
myself,  I  can  benefit  you  and  mamma,  I  am 
ready  to  do  so.' 

^  My  poor  girl,'  said  her  father,  kissing  her 
pale  face,  ^  I  fear  there  is  nothing  better  in 
store  for  you  than  a  marriage  with  your 
cousin,  though  there  may  be  no  love  on  your 
side ;  still,  many  girls  situated  as  you  are,  or 
as  3^ou  soon  will  be,  would  think  themselves 
especially  fortunate  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  engaged  to  a  young  man  wdth 
Vincent's  prospects ;  for  not  only  will  he 
have  a  handsome  income,  but  also  a  title, 
and  don't  forget  that  if  you  marry  him  you 
will  be  Lady  Marshall !' 

'  Papa,  I  am  satisfied ;  I  will  marry  him,' 
said  Adele,  in  a  decided  tone  ;  ^  you  are  right. 
I  am  convinced  it  is  the  best  course  I  can 
take.' 
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*■  I  think  so  too  ;  but  you  must  be  careful  how 
you  re-open  the  matter  next  time  you  meet 
him/  said  Mr.  Blackburn,  *  and  be  especially 
cautious  not  to  let  fall  a  word  about  the  for- 
tune in  store  for  him.  If  he  again  asks  you 
to  become  engaged  to  him,  say  you  will  do 
so,  provided  he  obtains  my  consent,  and  refer 
him  to  me — do  you  understand,  my  dear  ?' 

'  Yes,  but  it  is  very  like  setting  a  trap  to 
catch  him,  is  it  not  ?'  remarked  Adele. 

'  It  ie,'  said  her  father,  ^  no  doubt  of  it  ; 
but  you  must  not  forget  that  Vincent  is 
anxious  to  be  caught,  and  that  he,  of  his 
own  accord,  first  made  the  proposal  to  you, 
which  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world.' 

'  True  ;  and  my  having  once  refused  him 
should  prevent  people  from  saying  spiteful 
things  hereafter,'  said  Adele,  appearing  to 
reflect.  '  By  the  way,  papa,  does  mamma 
yet  know  of  the  misfortune  which  awaits  us?' 
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^  /  have  not  told  her/  said  Blackburn, 
somewhat  gruffly  ;  ^  she  will  hear  of  it  soon 
enough,  and  very  likely  she  will  be  so  re- 
joiced at  discovering  her  nephew  that  she 
will  think  it  no  calamity  to  lose  the  estate. 
You  remember  telling  me  how  soon  she  de- 
tected the  strong  likeness  between  Vincent 
and  her  deceased  brother,  and  how  excited 
she  became  when  she  saw  him  '?  Depend 
upon  it,  that  very  resemblance  will  alone  be 
sufficient  to  reconcile  her  to  anything  that 
may  happen.' 

'  Little  did  I  think  this  morning  that  such 
a  startling  disclosure  would  be  made  to  me,' 
said  Adele,  half  musing.  ^  I  now  feel  as  if  I 
should  never  care  to  return  to  Stonedell, 
since  it  does  not  belong  to  us ;  it  will  never 
seem  like  home  to  me  aofain.' 

'  My  love/  said  Mr.  Blackburn,  kissing  her 
on  the  forehead  once  more ;  '  if  you  set  to 
work  in  the  right  way,  matters  may  not  turn 
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out  to  be  so  desperate  as  they  now  appear. 
If  you  become  mistress  of  Stonedell  Lodge, 
you  may  have  it  in  your  power  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  your  parents  ;  and  now  say 
good-night,  for  worry  and  excitement  have 
made  you  look  pale  and  weary/ 

Adele  returned  her  father's  embrace,  and 
then  retired  to  her  chamber ;  but  till  past 
midnight  she  sat  at  her  window  silently 
gazing  on  the  restless  ocean  and  listening  to 
the  melancholy  sound  of  the  waves  breaking 
on  the  shore ;  and  all  the  time  she  thought  of 
the  terrible  alteration  in  her  parents'  circum- 
stances and  of  the  uncertain  future  which 
awaited  them. 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 

HOPE    REVIVED. 

On  the  following  morning  Mr.  Blackburn  did 
not  make  his  appearance  at  the  breakfast- 
table  until  nearly  eleven  o'clock ;  meanwhile 
Adele,  who  had  risen  at  least  two  hours 
earlier,  had  breakfasted  without  him,  and 
with  an  aching  head,  the  result  of  a  sleep- 
less night,  and  a  mind  still  teeming  with  a 
confusion  of  anxious  thoughts,  she  started  off 
on  a  solitary  ramble  along  the  seashore,  to 
muse  afresh  on  the  startling  revelations 
which  her  fat'ii3r  had  communicated  to 
her. 

Mr.  Blackburn  had  just  finished  drinking 
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his  second  cup  of  coffee  when  the  waiter 
entered  the  room  carrying  a  small  silver  tray 
in  his  hand,  whereon  lay  a  card,  which  on 
taking  up  Mr.  Blackburn  saw  bore  the  name 
of  Captain  Cringle. 

A  deep  frown  immediately  appeared  on 
his  brow,  and  for  some  seconds  he  paused,  as 
if  undetermined  what  instruction  to  give  the 
servant ;  at  last,  rising  from  the  seat  he  had 
occupied  at  the  table,  he  crossed  the  room 
'and  threw  himself  into  a  lounging  chair,  and 
as  he  did  so,  bade  the  man  request  the  visitor 
to  enter. 

A  few  minutes  later  Captain  Cringle  strode 
into  the  room,  and  advanced  to  shake  hands 
with  his  old  companion.  The  two  had  not 
met  for  some  years,  and  each  saw  at  a  glance 
that  the  other  had  become  much  older-looking 
in  the  interval ;  while  dissipation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  mental  anxiety  on  the  other,  had 
left  indehble  traces  in  both  countenances. 
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^  Blackburn,  my  dear  fellow,  how  are  you'?' 
exclaimed  Crino^le,  advancino^  to  shake  the 
hand  which  was  slowly  extended  towards 
him ;  '  we  have  not  met  for  an  age.  I'm 
delighted  to  see  you  looking  so  hearty  and 
comfortable — I  am,  'pon  my  life.' 

^  Don't  trust  too  much  to  appearances,' 
replied  Blackburn,  without  attempting  to 
return  the  compliment.  ^How  did  you 
know  I  was  staying  down  here  V 

'Why,  I  went  to  Stonedell  to  look  you 
up,  and  they  told  me  you  were  stopping  at 
Scarborough — so  here  I  am/  said  Captain 
Cringle. 

*  Well,  what's  in  the  wind  ?'  inquired 
Blackburn.  ^  This  is  an  unexpected  honour. 
I  suppose  you've  something  particular  to 
communicate,  eh  V 

^  You  couldn't  have  hit  the  nail  more 
exactly  on  the  head,'  said  Cringle.  '  I 
bdlieve  I  have  something  particular  to  codii- 
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municate ;  but  it's  something  so  very  im- 
portant that  if  there's  any  chance  of  the 
waiter  coming  in  to  remove  the  breakfast 
things  while  we're  talking,  I  think  it  would 
be  better  to  postpone  the  discussion  until 
we're  safe  from  intrusion.' 

'  Will  you  take  a  cup  of  coffee  before  you 
begin  ?'  said  Blackburn,  coolly. 

^  Thanks,  no  ;  I've  already  had  three  or 
four  this  morning,'  returned  Cringle,  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  his  companion  did  not 
exhibit  some  impatience  to  hear  the  subject 
about  to  be  introduced. 

'  Then  I'll  ring  for  the  waiter  to  remove 
the  things,'  said  Blackburn,  pulling  the  bell- 
rope.  *  You  are  quite  sure  you  won't  take 
anything  T 

'  Quite,'  was  the  reply. 

The  waiter  soon  ^tered,  and  in  a  few 
momicnts  every  vestige  of  the  morning  meal 
had  disappeared.     The  room-door  was  closed, 
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and  the  two  gentlemen  sat  opposite  to  each 
other  at  the  far  end  of  the  apartment,  where 
their  conversation  could  not  be  overheard 
by  listeners  outside. 

*  Blackburn/  said  Cringle,  stooping  forward 
and  laying  his  hand  on  the  other's  knee,  and 
assuming  a  very  impressive  manner  ;  ^  I  am 
the  bearer  of  strange  news,  bad  news,  unwel- 
come news — be  prepared  for  it ;  for  hear  it 
you  must,  sooner  or  later,  and  you'd  better 
hear  it  from  me  as  a  friend  than  from  others 
who  would  be  less  inclined  to  sympathize 
with  you  in  your  misfortune.  A  great  dis- 
covery has  been  made — an  extraordinary  dis- 
covery.' 

*  We  live  in  an  age  remarkable  for  dis- 
coveries, or  rather  for  inventions^  observed 
Mr.  Blackburn,  in  the  same  dry  tone  as 
before. 

'  I  know  you  generally  take  things  pretty 
coolly,'  said  Cringle,  somewhat  testily ;  '  but 
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when  you  know  what  I  have  to  tell  you,  I 
don't  think  you  will  show  so  much  sang-froid ^ 
as  the  Frenchman  says.' 

'  Well,  what  is  it  ?  don't  keep  me  longer  in 
suspense  than  you  can  help,'  said  Blackburn 
carelessly.  *  Is  it  anything  about  money 
matters  V 

*  I  assure  you  it  is  very  much  about  money 
matters.  It's  just  this — Stonedell  Lodge  is 
no  longer  yours — that's  all  !'  said  Cringle, 
expecting  to  make  a  great  impression  on  his 
companion. 

*  Oh,  indeed — why  not  V  asked  Blackburn, 
scarcely  moving  a  muscle  of  his  face. 

'  Because  the  rightful  owner  is  living,'  said 
Cringle,  with  a  steady  glance  at  the  other. 
*  Strange  things  come  to  pass,  don't 
they  ?' 

'  So  the  matter  has  reached  your  ears,  has 
it  X  said  Blackburn  sternly.  *  Have  you  and 
a  certain  lawyer  been  laying  your  heads  to- 
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gether  1     Is  that  how  you  got  your  informa- 
tion V 

'  What  I'  exclaimed  Cringle  in  surprise, 
'  you  can't  have  heard  of  it  before  ?  No,  I 
see  what  you're  after  ;  you  want  to  pretend 
that  you  know  all  about  it — it  won't  do, 
Blackburn/ 

*  I  do  know  all  about  it,'  replied  the  other ; 
^  you  are  too  late  with  your  discovery.  I  am 
only  curious  to  learn  the  name  of  the  person 
from  whom  you  obtained  your  informa- 
tion V 

*  Are  you  ?  Well,  now,  suppose  I  made 
the  discovery  myself,'  said  Cringle.  '  I  tell 
you,  Blackburn,  whether  you  are  aware  of 
the  fact  or  not,  that  you  have  no  more  right 
or  title  to  the  Stonedell  Estate  than  I  have. 
The  secret  is  mine,  and  the  proofs  are  in  my 
possession.  The  question  I  want  to  ask  you 
is  this — will  you  purchase  those  proofs  and 
my  silence  at  a  fair  price,   and  continue  to 
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enjoy  the  property,  or  must  I  seek  another 
market  ?  I  make  you  the  first  offer  in  con- 
sideration of  old  friendship.  If  you  refuse, 
I  think  I  know  a  person  who  will  gladly 
treat  with  me  for  them.  What  do  you 
sayr 

'  Simply,  that  while  appreciating  your  dis- 
interested friendship,  I  decline,'  said  Black- 
burn. *  The  matter  has  gone  too  far  to  be 
hushed  up,  and  I  should  merely  be  throwing 
money  away.' 

'  On  my  word  of  honour,  I  am  the  only 
one  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  a  certain 
person's  existence/  said  Cringle.  '  The  secret 
is  perfectly  safe  with  me.' 

*  No  doubt  of  it,'  replied  Blackburn,  with 
a  scarcely  perceptible  sneer;  'still,  I  de- 
cline.' 

*  For  a  thousand  pounds  the  proofs  shall 
be  yours,  and  no  one  the  wiser,'  said  Cringle.- 

'  Not  for  a  thousand  pence/  said  Black- 
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burn,    doggedly ;    '  I    am    prepared    for    the 
worst/ 

*  Perhaps  you  will  repent  when  it  is  too 
late/  said  Cringle,  half  disappointed,  and 
half  angry.  '  Well,  if  you  choose  to  stand  in 
your  own  light,  I  can't  help  it,  and  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say  except  that  I  wish  you 
a  very  good-morning.' 

'  Good-morning,'  said  Blackburn,  as  his 
visitor  rose  and  began  to  walk  slowly  towards 
the  door. 

*  Should  you,  on  reflection,  change  your 
mind,  and  desire  to  come  to  terms,'  said 
Cringle,  looking  back  from  where  he  stood, 
*  a  line  to  me  at  the  old  address,  any  time 
between  now  and  to-morrow  morning,  will 
be  in  time.  After  then,  you  will  be  too 
late/ 

*  I  shan't  change  my  mind,  and  ^r^y  don't 
expect  to  hear  from  me,'  replied  Blackburn, 
as  Cringle  departed. 
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Long  after  his  unwelcome  visitor  had  left 
him,  Blackburn  sat  with  a  clouded  counte- 
nance, wondering  by  what  means  Cringle 
.could  have  become  possessed  of  such  impor- 
tant information,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he 
could  not  help  feeling  a  sort  of  satisfaction  at 
having  been  able  to  treat  the  captain  and  his 
proposals  with  so  much  nonchalance  ;  indeed, 
so  desperate  had  become  the  state  of  Black- 
burn's affairs,  that  he  now  felt  almost 
indifferent  as  to  what  might  happen.  He 
knew  the  crash  must  come,  and  he  was 
quite  prepared  for  it.  One  hope,  however, 
remained  ;  which  was  that  Adele  and 
Vincent  might  be  united,  as,  under  the 
circumstances,  such  an  union  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  advantageous  to  her,  if  not  to 
himself. 

But  we  must  now  show  in  w^hat  way 
Adele  had  been  occupied  while  her  father 
and  Cringle  were  conversing  together. 
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Full  of  painful  reflections,  she  pursued  her 
way  along  the  beach,  heedless  of  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery,  and  the  freshness  of  the 
breeze,  and  feeling  a  sort  of  desire  to  avoid 
every  human  being,  save  one — the  youth 
whose  proffered  love  she  had  rejected,  and 
whom  she  had  now  resolved  to  encourage  to 
repeat  his  declaration,  and  in  case  he  did  so_, 
to  accept  as  her  husband,  conditionally  on 
the  consent  of  her  father  being  obtained. 

Two  hours  elapsed,  during  which,  uncon- 
scious of  the  time  she  had  spent,  and  the 
distance  she  had  traversed,  Adele  walked 
about,  until  bodily  fatigue  ]3i'oii^pted  her  to 
sit  down  on  a  bench  at  the  foot  of  a  steep 
cliff.  There  she  waited  and  watched,  in  the 
expectation  of  seeing  Vincent  taking  his 
accustomed  stroll ;  but  nearly  another  half- 
hour  passed  before  he  made  his  appearance, 
and  then  she  saw  him  approaching  in  the 
distance — not  with   his   usual   light-hearted 
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tread  and  beaming  countenance,  but  walking 
slowly  and  heavily,  with  his  eyes  frequently 
fixed  on  the  ground,  and  a  look  of  unhappi- 
ness  or  disappointment  in  his  face. 

When  he  came  up  to  where  she  was 
seated,  for  a  moment  he  did  not  appear  to 
recognise  her,  but  on  looking  up  a  second 
time,  their  eyes  met ;  he  gave  a  short  start, 
paused,  and  then,  raising  his  hat,  walked  up 
to  her. 

'  Good-morning,  Miss  Blackburn,'  he  said, 
in  a  tone  very  different  from  that  he  had 
employed  when  he  iSrst  encountered  her  on 
the  previous  day.  *You  are  out  rather 
early  on  your  rambles.  I  don't  see  Mr. 
Blackburn  with  you.  I  hope  he  is  quite 
well' 

'  Oh,  yes,  I  believe  he  is  in  his  usual 
health/  replied  Adele,  trying  to  appear 
cheerful ;  ^  but  you  know  he  is  not  such  an 
early  riser  as   I   am,  and  to  speak  plainly, 
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when  I  left  the  hotel,  he  had  not  even 
breakfasted.' 

'  Indeed  !'  said  Vincent.  '  Pray,  how  long 
have  you  been  out  of  doors  this  morning  V 

^  Fully  two  hours,  I  imagine,'  returned 
Adele.  *  When  we  are  staying  at  the  sea- 
side I  make  a  rule  of  getting  as  much  fres'h 
air  as  possible ;  don't  you  think  it  a  very 
good  plan  V 

^  I  do,  indeed,'  said  Vincent ;  '  I  adopt  a 
similar  rule  myself,  and  as  I  shall  probably 
be  here  only  a  day  or  two  longer,  I  wish  to 
make  the  most  of  my  time.' 

^  Are  you  going  away  so  soon  V  inquired 
Adele,  with  a  look  of  surprise.  '  I  thought 
you  were  to  remain  here  for  two  or  three 
weeks  longer.  Why  have  you  altered  your 
mind  so  suddenly  V 

^  I  could  easily  explain  the  reason,  Miss 
Blackburn,'  said  Vincent,  in  a  subdued  voice, 
and  with  a  furtive  glance  at  her  5xce ;  *  but 
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after  our  conversation  of  yesterday,  I  am 
unwilling  to  offend  you  again  by  reverting  to 
a  subject  which,  to  me  at  least,  has  become 
very  painful.' 

*  I  am  afraid  I  was  rude  to  you,  on  the 
occasion  you  refer  to,'  said  Adele,  with 
sudden  frankness.  '  Forgive  me.  I  did  not 
mean  all  I  said.  Sometimes  I  feel  very 
irritable,  and  then  I  often  say  more  than  I 
mean.     Do  you  forgive  me  V 

^  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,'  said  Vincent, 
with  downcast  looks.  '  I  was  to  blame,  not 
you.  It  was  my  foolish  presumption  ;  but 
believe  me,  Miss  Blackburn,  I  could  not 
help  saying  what  I  did.  I  was  carried 
away  by  my  feelings.  I  am  sorry  for  it 
now  —  but  without  wishing  to  give  you 
further  offence,  I  must  say  that  you  will 
always  be  foremost  in  my  thoughts,  and  that 
I  shall  never  forget  you — never.' 

'  But  if  you  intend  to  leave  Scarborough 
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in  a  day  or  two,  it  looks  very  much  as  if  you 
were  doing  your  best  to  forget  me,'  said 
Adele,  with  a  smile,  though  the  words  were 
spoken  almost  reproachfully. 

^  Do  you  wish  me  to  stay  V  inquired 
Vincent,  suddenly  brightening  and  fixing  his 
eyes  on  her  face,  in  his  earnestness  to  catch 
her  reply. 

*  Do  as  you  please,'  said  AdMe,  in  a  low 
voice,  and  with  the  same  quiet  smile  as 
before. 

'  If  I  thought,  Miss  Blackburn,'  said 
Vincent,  speaking  very  clearly  and  earnestly, 
and  sitting  down  beside  her,  '  that  there  was 
still  some  hope  for  me — that  you  were  not 
altogether  indilfferent  as  to  my  being  here — 
you  do  not  know  how  gladly  I  would  spend 
the  remainder  of  my  holidays  here ;  but  to 
be  in  the  same  spot  with  you,  and  yet  to 
feel  that  you  did  not  care  for  me — that  my 
presence  was  disagreeable  to  you,  would  kill 
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me.     If  you  knew  the  depth  of  my  love  for 
you,  you  would  pity  me  !' 

*  Vincent/  said  Adele,  addressing  him  by 
his  christian  name  for  the  first  time,  'you 
make  a  great  mistake  if  you  suppose  that  I 
do  not  care  for  you.  For  my  sake,  I  hope 
you  will  stay  here  as  long  as  you  can.' 

^  Are  you  in  earnest,  Adele  V 

'  Quite.' 

'  You  are  not  trifling  with  me  V 

'  Can  you  suppose  so,  after  what  I  have 

said  r 

*  Then  I  may  yet  live  in  hope  !'  exclaimed 
Vincent,  with  rapture,  as  he  seized  her  hand 
and  held  it  fast.  '  Dearest  Adele,  nou\  at 
least,  I  am  happy  !  Why  were  you  so  cruel 
at  first  ?  Why  did  you  not  spare  me  many 
hours  of  misery  V 

*  Do  not  ask  me,'  said  Adele,  in  a  graver 
tone.  '  I  may  be  doing  wrong  now.  You 
forget  that  there  are  others  to  be  consulted 
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besides    me.     Bemember,   I    have   made   no 
promise  at  present.' 

'Darling,  I  understand — I  see  it  all  now/ 
said  Vincent.  '  Never  fear,  I  must  and  will 
obtain  your  father's  consent.  Let  us  go  and 
find  him.' 


VOL.  III.  36 
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CHAPTEK  XVI. 


BRIGHT    PROSPECTS. 


Side  by  side  the  two  walked  slowly  towards 
the  Falcon — the  one  full  of  animation  and 
hope,  the  other  more  composed  and  silent. 
On  their  arrival  at  the  hotel,  they  separated, 
but  Vincent  found  no  opportunity  of  con- 
versing privately  with  Mr.  Blackburn  on 
the  subject  nearest  his  heart  until  some 
hours  after,  when,  being  alone  with  him  in 
his  apartment,  the  young  man,  with  fear  and 
trembling,  openly  declared  his  affection  for 
Adele,  and  with  all  the  earnestness  and 
eloquence  at  his  command,  begged  her  father 
to  accept  him  as  his  son-in-law. 
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Contrary  to  Vincent's  expectations,  Mr. 
Blackburn  seemed  neither  angry  nor  as- 
tonished on  the  announcement  and  the  request 
by  which  it  was  accompanied  being  made 
to  him  ;  he  merely  assumed  a  gravity  which 
was  perfectly  natural  on  so  momentous  an 
occasion,  and  gathering  courage  from  this 
circumstance,  Vincent  listened  patiently,  and 
with  a  feeling  of  hopeful  confidence,  to  all  he 
had  to  say. 

*  I  confess,*  said  Mr.  Blackburn,  when 
Vincent  had  finished  speaking,  '  that  you 
have  taken  me  a  good  deal  by  surprise,  but 
by  coming  to  me  while  the  matter  is  in  its 
present  early  stage,  you  have  acted  in  a 
straightforward  and  gentlemanly  manner 
which  does  you  credit.  Before  answering 
the  question  you  have  put  to  me,  there  are 
several  important  points  to  be  considered. 
In  the  first  place,  you  are  very  young — that, 
however,  is  no  great  obstacle,  for  I  am  an 
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advocate  for  early  marriage ;  secondly,  your 
present  position  and  prospects  will  have  to 
be  considered ;  and  thirdly,  I  should  like  to 
know  how  long  your  engagement  with  my 
daughter  (should  it  come  to  that)  would  be 
likely  to  last/ 

*  I  must  confess,'  said  Vincent,  colouring, 
'  that  my  present  salary  is  far  too  small  to 
enable  me  to  commence  housekeeping  at 
once ;  but  in  two  or  three  years'  time,  I 
hope  I  shall  have  becouie  so  useful  to  my 
employers  that  it  will  be  materially  increased  ; 
then,  if  I  succeed  in  passing  my  examina- 
tions, 1  may  get  admitted  as  a  solicitor,  and 
I  have  a  distinct  promise  from  my  guardian, 
that  if  I  prove  competent  I  shall  eventually 
become  a  partner  in  the  firm.' 

^  Well,  you  have  tolerably  fair  prospects, 
certainly,  according  to  your  own  showing,' 
said  Blackburn.  *  So  far  so  good.  Now, 
let  me  ask  you,  do  you  expect  any  money 
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'  The  thought  hcxs  never  entered  my  head,' 
said  Vincent.  '  I  don't  at  all  expect  any. 
I  love  Adele  too  much  to  care  whether  she 
has  money  or  not.' 

'  I  am  glad  of  it/  said  Blackburn,  '  It  is 
only  right  I  should  tell  you,  that  in  case  you 
marry  her,  you  won't  get  a  shilling  with 
her.' 

'  I  am  quite  contented,  sir,'  said  Vincent, 
cheerfully. 

'  Now,  on  the  other  hand,'  said  Blackburn, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair  and  smiling,  '  sup- 
posing— I  say,  supposing,  contrary  to  your 
expectation,  you  should  find  yourself  sud- 
denly wealthy — supposing  you  should  become 
the  owner  of  a  valuable  estate — say  within 
the  next  twelve  months  or  so — would  you 
undertake  to  settle  a  handsome  sum  on  my 
daugliter,  so  that  whatever  might  happen  to 
you,  she  would  be  provided  for  V 

'  I    would  gladly    do  so,  if  I  were    able,' 
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said  Vincent,  smiling  in  return.  '  I  am  only 
sorry  to  say  that  I  see  no  possibility  of  my 
ever  coming  into  a  fortune  such  as  you  speak 
of.' 

^  One  never  knows/  remarked  Blackburn, 
mysteriously.  '  Strange  events  take  place  in 
this  world.  Still,  if  I  give  my  consent  to 
my  daughter  becoming  engaged  to  you,  you 
undertake  that  if  before  your  marriage  is 
solemnized,  you  should  become  possessed  of 
property,  you  will  settle  half  your  income 
upon  Adele  for  her  life.     Do  you  promise  V 

'  Willingly,'  said  Vincent. 

*  Then  you  have  my  consent,'  said  Black- 
burn. '  Shake  hands,  Vincent.  I  already 
look  upon  you  as  my  son-in-law.  May  your 
married  life  be  happy  and  prosperous.' 

'  Sir  I'  exclaimed  Vincent,  joyfully,  ^  I  can 
never  thank  you  sufficiently  for  granting  me 
so  great  a  boon.  I  assure  you  I  shall  do  my 
best   to  make  Adele  happy   and    contented. 
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It  is  true  I  am  but  poor  at  present,  but  I 
shall  now  have  fresh  energy  to  work  hard  to 
obtain  a  position  that  will  enable  us  to  live 
at  least  in  comfort,  if  not  in  luxury.' 

'  Listen  to  me,  Vincent,'  said  Blackburn, 
lowering  his  voice  almost  to  a  whisper ; 
'  you  have  been  very  frank  with  me,  and  I 
will  now  tell  you  a  secret  which  greatly 
concerns  you.  I  did  not  intend  to  speak  of 
it  until  everything  was  arranged.  It  is  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  both  to  me  and  you, 
and  it  has  been  the  subject  of  a  recent  private 
discussion  between  myself  and  your  guardian ; 
and  let  me  add,  that  what  to  you  will  prove 
a  fortune,  to  me  will  be  a  misfortune.' 

'  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir,'  said  Vin- 
cent, in  great  perplexity  ;  ^  do  you  mean  that 
I  am  entitled  to  some  property — that  some 
one  has  died  and  left  me  money  V 

'  Eeally,  I  should  much  prefer  that  your 
guardian  should  give  you  the  particulars,  as  no 
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doubt  he  will  do  when  everything  is  settled, 
replied  Mr.   Blackburn.     '  It  will  suffice  for 
the  present  for  you  to  know  that  ere  long 
you  will  be  the  owner  of  an  estate  sufficient 
to  make  you  an  independent  gentleman.' 

*  Are  you  speaking  seriously  T  exclaimed 
Vincent,  beyond  measure  astonished  and 
delighted.  '  It  seems  to  me  like  a  dream  ! 
Tell  me  one  thing,  I  implore  you — has  some 
generous  unknown  relation  of  mine  done 
this  for  me '?  Have  any  of  my  father's 
relations  been  discovered?' 

'  Yes,'  said  Blackburn,  watching  narrowly 
the  effect  the  disclosure  had  made  on  his 
young  companion ;  '  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  you  have  an  aunt  and  a  cousin  living.' 

'  Indeed  !  who  are  they  ?  Where  are 
they  ?  What  are  their  names  V  cried  Vin- 
cent, in  a  breath. 

'  Now  don't  get  excited,  said  Blackburn, 
quietly.     '  Your    aunt    you    will    doubtless 
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meet  very  soon ;  your  cousin  you  will  see 
within  the  next  few  minutes — she  is  now 
under  this  roof,  and  will  shortly  be  in  this 
very  room.' 

'  All  this  sounds  too  extraordinary  to  be 
real !'  exclaimed  Vincent,  looking  quite  be- 
w^ildered.  '  My  cousin,  here  ?  Is  my  cousin 
a  lady,  then  V 

'  Certainly,'  said  Blackburn,  '  and  one  with 
whom  you  will  be  proud  to  claim  relation- 
ship, or  I  am  greatly  mistaken.' 

'  Does  she  always  live  at  Scarborough, 
may  I  ask  V  inquired  Vincent. 

'  No,  she  is  only  staying  here  for  a  time,' 
replied  Blackburn.  '  Have  patience,  and 
you  will  see  her  presently ;  or,  if  you  will 
excuse  me  for  a  few  minutes,  I  will  go  and 
find  her,  and  bring  her  in.' 

As  he  spoke  he  rose  and  left  the  room,  leav- 
ing Vincent  under  the  influence  of  mingled 
feelings  of  astonishment,  excitement,  and  joy. 
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After  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed,  Black- 
burn reappeared,  conducting  Adele  by  the 
hand.  With  a  smile,  he  led  her  up  to  Vin- 
cent, saying  : 

'  Here  is  your  cousin,  and  your  future 
bride — you  have  met  before.' 

'  What  !'  exclaimed  Vincent,  with  renewed 
astonishment, '  Adele  my  cousin  !' 

'  Yes,'  said  Blackburn,  '  she  is  your  cousin ; 
her  mother  is  your  father's  sister  ;  your  aiFec- 
tion  for  each  other  should  be  all  the  stronger 
for  the  circumstance.' 

Vincent  folded  Adele  in  his  arms,  and 
kissed  her  fondly. 

*  This  is  the  happiest,  the  most  remarkable 
day  of  my  life  !'  he  exclaimed  ;  '  but  there  is 
an  air  of  mystery  about  it  all  that  quite  be- 
wilders me.  Why  have  I  been  kept  so  long 
in  ignorance  of  our  relationship — of  all  the 
strange  facts  that  have  to-day  been  brought 
to  my  knowledge  V 
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*  Because,'  replied  Blackburn,  'the  dis- 
covery was  made  only  a  short  time  ago,  and, 
in  fact,  it  is  only  recently  that  I  have  ob- 
tained the  information  myself  Have 
patience,  and  your  guardian  will  explain 
everything  to  you  when  he  sees  you — he  it 
is  who  made  the  discovery.' 

*  What !  Mr.  Checkers  V  said  Vincent,  in 
surprise.  '  He  never  threw  out  the  slightest 
hint  that  such  good  fortune  was  in  store  for 
me.' 

*  Probabl}^  not,'  said  Mr.  Blackburn. 
'  Perhaps  I  should  have  been  wiser  had  I 
not  been  so  precipitate ;  but  as  I  already 
look  upon  you  as  my  son-in-law,  I  do  not 
think  there  should  be  any  secrets  between 
us.' 

'  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the  con- 
fidence you  repose  in  me,'  replied  Vincent, 
'  and  for  being  the  bearer  of  such  wonderfully 
good  news,  still  more  for  presenting  me  with 
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this  inestimable  treasure,'  he  added,  sfrasping 
Adele's  hand.  *  Had  I  known  that  she  was 
my  cousin,  I  think  I  should  have  been  bolder 
in  asking  her  to  become  my  wife.  Dearest/ 
he  continued,  addressing  the  object  of  his 
affections,  ^  of  course  you  know  that  all  is 
settled,  your  father  has  given  his  consent.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Adele,  without  manifesting  any 
delight;  'but  are  you  sure,  now  that  you 
have  heard  of  the  alteration  about  to  take 
place  in  your  circumstances,  that  you  do  not 
regret  the  step  you  have  taken — that  you 
have  no  wish  to  change  your  mind  V 

*  Adele,'  said  Vincent,  almost  reproachfully, 
'  how  can  you  speak  so  !  T  love  you  more 
than  all  the  wealth  in  the  world — you  know 
it.' 

'  I  am  sure  Vincent  is  too  much  the  gentle- 
man to  be  influenced  by  such  considerations, 
when  once  he  has  given  his  word,'  remarked 
Mr.    Blackburn,    who    had    overheard    what 
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Adele  had  said.  '  I  must  tell  you,  dear,  that 
he  has  generously  offered  to  settle  half  his 
income  ujDon  you,  and  I  consider  that  alone 
a  sufficient  proof  of  the  depth  of  his  affection 
for  you.  Let  us  commemorate  this  eventful 
day  by  taking  a  drive  for  a  few  miles,  and 
afterwards  by  dining  together.' 

Never  before  in  his  life  had  Vincent  felt 
so  thoroughly  light-hearted  and  happy  as 
now.  It  seemed  that  Fortune,  after  nen'lect- 
ing  him  in  infancy,  at  last  was  beginning  to 
smile  on  him  with  more  than  her  usual 
benignity.  No  longer  was  he  dependent  on 
the  liberality  and  kindness  of  others  for  the 
means  of  daily  subsistence;  he  could  even  afford 
to  relinquish  the  employment  which  had  been 
provided  for  him,  and  to  which  he  had 
hitherto  devoted  himself  with  so  much 
attention  and  assiduity  ;  and  henceforth  he 
was  entitled  to  consider  himself  entirely  his 
own  master.     Ai^ain,  how  delightful  was  the 
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thought  that  his  marriage  with  Adele  need 
not  be  lono:  deferred — that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  years  to  be  spent  in  weary  toil, 
to  enable  him  to  attain  that  much-desired 
object ;  and  when  once  they  were  united, 
what  a  life  of  happiness  and  sunshine  lay 
before  him,  to  which  wealth,  youth,  and 
beauty  would  all  contribute. 

But  did  Adele  share  in  these  blissful  re- 
flections ?  No ;  her  thoughts  were  of  a  less 
pleasant  description.  She  had  never  really 
loved  Vincent ;  and  from  the  moment  when 
she  learned  that  he  was  the  cause  of  her 
father's  distress  of  mind,  and  of  the  im- 
poverishment which  awaited  them,  she  even 
ceased  to  like  him  ;  but  she  had,  nevertheless, 
resolved  to  sacrifice  her  own  feelings  to  a 
sense  of  duty,  and,  since  it  was  her  parent's 
desire  that  she  should  wed  the  youth  who 
was  about  to  dispossess  him  of  his  property, 
wed  him  she  would,  in  spite  of  her  growing 
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repugnance  to  him,  and  thus,  by  means  of  a 
liberal  marriage  settlement,  avert  some  of 
those  disastrous  consequences  by  which  her 
father  and  his  household  were  threatened. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE    RECOGNITION. 


Three  more  weeks  passed  by,  and  then  Vin- 
cent's happy  holidays  came  to  a  close.  Had 
he  wished  to  remain  longer  at  the  seaside,  no 
doubt  he  could  easily  have  made  arrange- 
ments to  do  so ;  but  two  reasons  prompted 
him  to  hasten  home — one  was  that  Ad^le 
and  her  father  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
return  at  once  to  Stonedell — the  other,  that 
he  was  naturally  extremely  anxious  to  learn 
from  his  guardian  all  particulars  relating  to 
the  property  to  which  he  was  entitled. 

The  day  .before  he  left    Scarborough,  he 
accompanied  Mr.  Blackburn  and  his  daughter 
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to  the  railway  station,  and  saw  them  safely 
off  on  their  journey  homewards,  having  pre- 
viously taken  an  affectionate  leave  of  his 
betrothed — promising  to  write  to  her  at  short 
intervals,  imploring  her  to  do  the  same  to 
him,  and  expressing  his  intention  of  visiting 
her  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

In  a  corner  of  the  first-class  compartment  in 
which  the  father  and  daughter  travelled,  sat 
a  tall,  thin  gentleman,  considerably  past  the 
prime  of  life,  who  was  occupied  in  perusing 
the  columns  of  the  Times  by  the  aid  of  a  gold 
eye-glass,  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  He 
was  already  seated  in  the  carriage  when  they 
entered,  and  being  apparently  much  interested 
in  w^hat  he  was  reading,  scarcely  once  re- 
moved his  eyes  from  the  paper  to  observe  his 
fellow-travellers  until  the  train  had  proceeded 
a  considerable  distance  on  its  way ;  then, 
having  evidently  got  to  the  end  of  his  sub- 
ject,   he    threw    aside    the   newspaper   and 
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gazed  at  the  lady   and  gentleman    who   oc- 
cupied seats  nearly  opposite  to  him. 

Adele  was  the  first  to  attract  his  attention, 
and  then  his  eyes  rested  on  her  father's  face, 
and  remained  fixed  there  for  some  seconds, 
until  Mr.  Blackburn  exchanged  glances  with 
him,  when  the  stranger  immediately  began  to 
look  out  through  the  window,  apparently  in 
deep  meditation. 

Again  and  again  the  process  was  repeated, 
and  at  last,  as  if  afraid  of  being  thought  rude, 
the  latter  entered  into  conversation  with  the 
object  of  his  scrutiny. 

^  Excuse  me,  sir,'  he  said,  in  a  sort  of 
apologetic  tone  ;  ^  have  I  not  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  Mr  Wihiams  V 

*  No,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Blackburn,  appearing 
somewhat  startled  by  the  question,  and  be- 
coming slightly  pale;  '  that  is  not  my  name  ; 
you  mistake  me  for  some  one  else.' 

^  This  is  very  strange,'  replied  the  other,  in 
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a  low  voice  ;  ^  you  remind  me  strongly  of  a 
gentleman  whom  I  met  at  a  tithe  audit 
dinner  several  years  ago.  My  name  is  Stone; 
I  presume  you  have  no  recollection  of  meet- 
ing any  one  of  that  name  ?' 

'  Certainly  not,'  said  Blackburn.  '  You 
are  quite  a  stranger  to  me.' 

^  How  very  odd,'  returned  the  other, 
musing.  '  I  could  have  almost  sworn  that 
you  were  the  gentleman  whom  the  vicar  in- 
vited to  join  us  at  dinner.  Do  you  happen 
to  know  a  village  called  Bagsley  V 

*  Never  heard  of  the  place  in  my  life/  said 
Blackburn,  with  a  desperate  effort  to  appear 
at  his  ease. 

*  Dear  me  !  then  I  am  altogether  wrong,' 
said  Mr.  Stone,  again  taking  up  the  news- 
paper and  glancing  at  its  contents.  '  Excuse 
my  having  put  the  question,  but  really  the 
resemblance  is  so  remarkable,  that  I  could 
not  resist  making  the  inquiry.* 

37—2 
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Both  parties  then  relapsed  into  silence. 
Blackburn  looked  extremely  anxious  and  un- 
comfortable for  the  remainder  of  the  journey. 
He  never  spoke  to  Adele,  except  when  she 
asked  him  a  question,  and  his  replies  were  as 
short  and  unsatisfactory  as  it  was  possible  for 
them  to  be. 

At  last  the  train  stopped  at  the  small 
station  at  Stonedell,  and  Mr.  Blackburn  and 
his  daughter  immediately  ahglited.  While 
the  porter  was  occupied  in  removing  their 
luggage  from  the  van,  Mr.  Stone  drew  near 
the  open  window  of  the  compartment  they 
had  just  quitted,  and  his  keen  eyes  followed 
them  wherever  they  went. 

Mr.  Blackburn's  carriage  was  standing  out- 
side the  station  waiting  for  him,  and  he  and 
Adele  were  soon  seated  within  it,  while  a  foot- 
man assisted  the  porter  to  place  the  boxes  on 
the  roof.  Meanwhile  the  station-master  ap- 
proached  the  part   of  the  train  where  Mr. 
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Stone  sat,  and  as  he  drew  near,  the  latter 
motioned  him  towards  him. 

'  Pray  who  is  that  gentleman  who  got  out 
just  now  with  a  young  lady  ?'  he  inquired. 

'  Squire  Blackburn  and  his  daughter,'  re- 
plied the  station-master. 

'  Blackburn,'  repeated  Mr.  Stone.  '  Does 
he  live  in  this  neighbourhood  V 

'•  Yes ;  to  be  sure  he  does,'  said  the  official ; 
*  about  four  miles  further  on.' 

^  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  place 
where  he  resides  X  asked  the  other. 

'  Yes,  it's  called  Stoned  ell  Lodge,'  replied 
the  station-master  shortly. 

'  Oh,  Squire  Blackburn  of  Stonedell  Lodge 
— thank  you,'  said  the  traveller,  drawing  out 
a  pocket-book  and  noting  down  the  name  and 
address  therein. 

The  station-master  then  gave  the  signal, 
and  the  train  immediately  proceeded  on  its 
way,  bearing  Mr.  Stone  in  deep  and  undis- 
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turbed  contemplation  towards  his  destina- 
tion. 

When  Mr.  Blackburn  and  Adele  reached 
home,  they  found  everything  comfortably 
arranged  for  their  reception,  for  they  had 
written  to  say  that  they  were  coming,  and 
Mrs.  Blackburn  had  given  orders  that 
dinner  should  be  ready  for  them  on  their 
arrival. 

Strange  to  say,  she  greeted  her  husband  and 
daughter  on  their  return  with  unusual  cheer- 
fulness, as  though  she  were  really  glad  to  see 
them ;  but  a  close  observer  would  have  dis- 
covered that  her  vivacity  was  more  to  be 
attributed  to  some  recent  excitement  than  to 
that  healthy  flow  of  animal  spirits  which  is 
the  natural  result  of  a  happy  and  contented 
disposition.  Her  altered  manner  at  once 
struck  Mr.  Blackburn,  for  he  had  so  long 
been  accustomed  to  be  received  coldly  by  his 
wife  on  returning  home  after  an  absence  of 
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days  or  weeks,  that  he  scarcely  knew  how  to 
account  for  the  sudden  change. 

Then  he  began  to  ask  himself  whether  it 
was  possible  that  by  some  means  she  had 
heard  of  the  discovery  of  her  nephew  Yin- 
cent — the  living  likeness  of  her  deceased 
brother ;  and  afterwards  it  flashed  across  his 
mind  that  Captain  Cringle  might  have  re- 
vealed the  secret  to  her  in  expectation  of  a 
reward.  Blackburn  almost  hoped  that  his 
surmise  might  prove  to  be  correct ;  for  if  so, 
it  would  make  it  easier  for  him  to  break  the 
news  to  her  of  Adele's  engagement,  and  of 
the  causes  which  had  led  to  his  giving  his 
sanction  to  it.  At  all  events,  he  determined 
to  wait  a  few  days  before  he  ventured  to 
communicate  to  her  the  weighty  matters 
which  so  long  had  burdened  his  thoughts  by 
day  and  night,  and  which  he  knew  it  would 
be  impossible  to  conceal  from  her  much 
longer;  and  though  ruin  stared  him  in  the 
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face,  he  clung  tenaciously  to  the  hope  that 
Adele  would  be  the  means  of  shielding  him 
from  the  full  weight  of  those  misfortunes 
which  were  ready  to  descend  upon  him. 

The  next  morning  after  his  return  from 
Scarborough,  Mr.  Blackburn  was  taking  his 
accustomed  stroll  in  the  grounds,  when  he 
encountered  the  gardener  busily  occupied  in 
trimming  the  borders  of  some  flower-beds. 
The  man  touched  his  hat  as  he  saw  his 
master  approaching,  and  at  once  paused  in 
his  work  to  speak  with  him. 

^  A  fine  morning,  sir,'  he  said,  smiling ; 
*  but  we  wants  a  diop  of  rain  badly.  Every- 
thing is  a'most  scorched  up  with  the  heat.' 

*  Yes,  a  few  showers  would  prove  very 
beneficial,'  replied  Blackburn,  glancing  round 
him  at  the  dry  soil  and  drooping  leaves  ;  '  the 
grass-plots  especially  want  it.  What  says  the 
barometer  V 

'  Well,  sir,  I  haven't  noticed  it  much  my- 
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self  of  late/  said  the  gardener ;  '  but  our 
rector,  Mr.  Goodwin,  told  me  yesterday  that 
the  mercury  was  gradually  falling,  and  that 
w^e  was  pretty  sure  to  get  some  rain  soon  ; 
but  to  me  it  seems  very  doubtful,  for  the 
sky's  as  clear  as  ever  it  was,  not  a  cloud  to 
be  seen  anywhere ;  and  I  think  I've  lived 
long  enough  to  know  as  much  about  the 
weather  as  a  barometer  does.' 

'  Has  Mr.  Goodwin  been  here  lately  V  in- 
quired Blackburn,  changing  the  subject  of 
conversation  and  becoming  more  serious. 

•  Oh,  yes  sir,  a'most  every  day,'  replied 
the  other.  '  He  seems  to  be  as  fond  of 
flowers  as  the  missis  is,  and  could  tell  her 
the  Latin  name  of  every  plant  in  the  green- 
house, and  a  lot  more  besides.  Ah  !  he's  a 
clever  'un,  is  the  rector.' 

*  Was  he  here  yesterday  V  asked  Black- 
burn, with  a  frown  on  his  brow. 

'  Yes,  to  be  sure,  and  the  day  before,  and 
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the  day  before  that'  returned  the  gardener. 
'  Last  evening  he  and  missis  were  walking 
about  the  grounds  together  for  more  than  an 
hour;  there  ain't  a  house  in  the  parish  he's 
so  fond  of  coming  to  as  this,  I'll  undertake  to 
say.' 

'  What  makes  you  think  so  V  said  Black- 
burn, gruffly. 

'Well,  sir,  I  know  there  ain't,'  said  the 
other.  '  The  attraction  is  greater  here  than 
elsewhere.  There  ain't  another  garden  in 
the  parish  as  is  kept  as  this  is ;  nor  green- 
houses so  well-stocked,  nor  a  lady  as  fond  of 
flowers  as  the  missis  to  talk  to  ;  no  wonder  a 
gentleman  with  the  rector's  tastes  should  like 
to  come  here  pretty  often.  I'm  sure  if  they'd 
been  a  pair  of  lovers  they  couldn't  be  better 
company  for  each  other.' 

The  frown  on  Mr.  Blackburn's  brow 
deepened.  A  half-suppressed  oath  escaped 
his  lips  as  he  turned  away  and  resumed  his 
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walk,  and  while  he  trod  the  smoothly- 
gravelled  path  with  a  stern  countenance  and 
down- cast  eyes,  his  mind  teemed  with  bitter 
and  savage  thoughts, 

'  False  as  the  devil !'  he  muttered  between 
his  set  teeth.  '  I  suspect  her  now  more  than 
ever !  No  wonder  her  spirits  are  high,  to 
have  her  old  lover  dancing  attendance  on 
her  when  my  back  is  turned.  Bah  !  I 
always  hated  and  feared  that  Goodwin ! 
But  I  will  watch  them  closely.  Yes,  I  will 
keep  my  eyes  on  both  of  them ;  and  let  me 
have  but  sufficient  proof  to  set  to  work  with, 
and  then ' 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  stamped 
the  ground  with  his  foot,  and  crunched  the 
gravel  beneath  his  heel,  as  though  he  would 
reduce  to  dust  the  very  pebbles  of  which  it 
was  composed. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


LOVE  S    TRIALS. 


When  Vincent  arrived  at  Daisy  Villa,  he 
was  sorry  to  find  that  for  some  days  Alice 
had  been  in  the  doctor's  hands.  She  was 
suffering  from  a  sort  of  low  fever,  and  seemed 
not  only  debilitated  in  body,  but  depressed  in 
mind.  Vincent's  return  was  therefore  hailed 
with  satisfaction,  for  it  was  thought  that  his 
presence  would  cheer  the  poor  girl  and  rouse 
her  from  the  lethargic  state  into  which  she 
had  fallen ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  mention 
of  his  name,  and  the  announcement  of  his 
arrival,  had  not  the  desired  effect,  and  pro- 
duced no  other  response  than  a  half  suppressed 
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sigh.  That  she  loved  Vincent,  there  could 
be  no  doubt ;  but,  alas  I  she  now  despaired  of 
securing  his  affection  in  return,  for  she  could 
not  help  thinking  that  his  regard  for  her  was 
diminishing,  and  that  his  attentions  were  fast 
decreasing;  indeed,  had  he  entertained  any 
feeling  of  love  for  her,  she  felt  sure  he  would 
have  written  to  her  when  at  Scarborough, 
but  he  had  not  done  so ;  and  although  he 
had  sent  one  letter  to  Mrs.  Checkers,  to 
inform  her  of  his  safe  arrival,  and  of  the 
agreeable  way  in  which  he  was  spending  his 
holidays,  it  contained  no  special  allusion  to 
Alice,  but  referred  to  her  and  her  sister, 
merely  as  '  the  girls.' 

Thus,  in  the  struggle  to  dismiss  him  from 
her  mind,  and  to  escaj)e  the  misery  of  an 
unrequited  affection,  her  health  had  given 
way,  and  no  medical  skill  was  sufficient  to 
restore  the  hopeful  cheerfulness  and  tranquil 
happiness  which  she  had  lost.     Vincent,  on 
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the  other  hand,  had  not  failed  to  observe 
symptoms  of  Ahce's  fondness  for  him ;  and, 
beyond  doubt,  for  a  considerable  time,  there 
was  a  reciprocal  affection  between  them, 
though  he  was  too  diffident  or  too  cautious 
openly  to  avow  it ;  but  his  subsequent  ac- 
quaintance with  Adele  Blackburn  had  entirely 
changed  his  views  and  sentiments ;  and  as 
one  luminary,  by  reason  of  its  greater  magni- 
tude, or  superior  brilliancy,  is  able  to  eclipse 
another  of  inferior  size  or  lustre,  so  Adele's 
more  fascinating  manner  and  high  accom- 
phshments  triumphed  over  the  simple 
sweetness  and  more  modest  attainments  of 
Ahce,  and  robbed  her  of  the  young  man's 
love. 

Vincent  was  fully  aware  of  the  extremely 
delicate  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  by 
having  to  communicate  to  his  guardian  and 
his  family  the  fact  of  his  engagement  with 
Adele    Blackburn.      He  felt   perfectly  sure 
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that  the  announcement  would  be  received 
with  surprise ;  whether  it  would  meet  with 
disapprobation,  he  could  not  tell  —  but  he 
more  than  half  feared  that  it  would,  and,  on 
consideration,  he  determined  to  postpone 
mentioning  the  matter  until  after  Mark 
Checkers  had  acquainted  him  with  the 
particulars  he  was  so  anxious  to  obtain 
concerning  his  newly- acquired  fortune. 

With  the  utmost  impatience,  Vincent 
awaited  the  moment  when  the  announcement 
would  be  made  to  him ;  and  at  last,  after 
some  days  of  weary  waiting,  his  guardian 
called  him  one  morning  into  his  private 
room,  and  Vincent  saw  at  once,  from  the 
expression  of  Mark's  face,  that  he  had  some- 
thing of  more  than  usual  importance  to 
communicate.  Then  the  latter  told  him  the 
whole  history  of  the  Stonedell  property — of 
Vincent's  relationship  to  the  Blackburns,  and 
of  his  being  the  rightful  heir  to  the  estate. 
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and  of  the  measures  he  had  taken  to  facihtate 
his  entering  into  possession  without  expensive 
litigation. 

When  he  got  to  the  end  of  his  story,  to 
Mark's  surprise,  Vincent  did  not  exhibit  the 
dehght  that  was  expected  of  him ;  the  know- 
ledge that  he  was  about  to  deprive  his  future 
father-in-law  of  both  home  and  fortune  did 
not  please  him,  and,  young  and  inexperienced 
as  he  was,  he  could  not  help  admiring  the 
nobleness — as  it  appeared  to  him — of  Black- 
burn's character,  in  so  readily  relinquishing 
the  property,  without  making  a  struggle  to 
retain  it. 

'  I  am  quite  sorry  for  Mr.  Blackburn,'  said 
Vincent,  after  a  short  reflection.  '  It  is  so 
hard  for  a  man,  at  his  time  of  life,  to  be 
deprived  of  all  he  possesses.  My  aunt,  too, 
and  my  cousin  Adele,  will  also  suffer 
terribly.' 

'  I   can  sympathize  with  the  ladies,'  said 
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Mark  Checkers,  ^but  for  Blackburn  himself 
I  have  no  pitj,  for  I  feel  sure  he  is  unde- 
serving of  commiseration,  and  that  he  is  not 
the  man  you  take  him  to  be.  I  believe  him 
to  be  a  thorough  rascal.' 

'No,  no;  you  are  unjustly  prejudiced 
against  him,'  interposed  Vincent,  warmly. 
*  If  you  knew  all,  you  would  allow  that  he 
has  acted  in  the  most  straightforward  and 
honourable  manner  possible.  To  prove  it,  I 
will  tell  you  that  he  and  Adele  were  staying 
at  Scarborough  while  I  was  there ;  and  I 
had  not  been  in  his  company  many  hours, 
before  he  told  me  all  you  have  just  stated  ; 
except  that  Stonedell  was  the  property  in 
question ;  and  now  I  can  well  understand 
what  he  meant,  when  he  remarked  that  what 
would  be  a  fortune  to  me  would  prove  a  mis- 
fortune to  him.' 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  Blackburn 
and   his   daughter   were    actually    at    Scar- 
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borough  while  you  were  there  V  exclaimed 
Mark  Checkers,  in  the  utmost  astonishment. 
'  The  cunning  fox !  he  has  been  beforehand 
with  me.' 

*  I  don't  see  anything  extraordinary  in  his 
being  there  at  the  same  time  that  I  was,' 
said  Vincent,  somewhat  piqued  ;  *  hundreds^of 
acquaintances  meet  by  chance  at  watering- 
places.' 

*And  did  Miss  Blackburn  display  her 
usual  blandishments  on  the  occasion  you 
refer  to  V  asked  Mark  Checkers,  in  a  tone 
which  was  almost  sarcastic.  *  I  suspect  the 
young  lady  is  nearly  as  cunning  as  her 
father.' 

'  Really,  I  must  beg  of  you  not  to  speak 
in  disparaging  terms  of  my  cousin — of 
Adele,'  said  Vincent,  colouring  with  dis- 
pleasure ;  ^  she  is  the  best  and  dearest  girl  in 
the  world,  and— and  it  pains  me  to  hear  you 
talk  thus  of  her,' 
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*  Why  have  you  so  suddenly  become  your 
cousin's  champion  V  said  Mark  Checkers, 
looking  very  grave,  and  fixing  a  penetrating 
glance  on  Vincent's  heated  face. 

*  In  the  first  place  '  said  Vincent^  after  an 
instant's  pause  ;  ^  because  she  is  my  cousin, 
and  secondly,  because — in  short — because  I 
am  eno^ag^ed  to  her.' 

'  What  !'  exclaimed  Mark  Checkers,  start- 
inof  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  struck  him, 
*  Engaged  I  What  do  you  mean  1  I  don't 
understand  you.  You  don't  know  what  you 
are  saying.' 

^  I  repeat,  I  am  engaged  to  be  married  to 
my  Cousin  Adele/  replied  Vincent.  ^  What 
is  there  so  extraordinary  about  it  ?  I  hope 
you  are  not  angry  with  me,  Mr.  Checkers  V 

'  Angry  !  oh,  no  1'  said  Mark,  with  a  short 
unnatural  laugh,  while  the  veins  in  his  fore- 
head swelled  almost  to  bursting  ;  '  ah  I  ah  ! 
why  should  I  be  angry  ?     Of  course  I  con- 
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gratulate  you—  I  wish  you  all  the  joy  in  the 
world.  Vincent/  he  continued,  suddenly 
altering  his  tone  and  speaking  very  seriously, 
'  I  had  no  idea  you  could  be  such  a  fool. 
You  are  the  dupe  of  designing  persons.  I 
admit  it  was  a  masterly  stroke  of  Blackburn's, 
and  that  I  have  been  outwitted^  but  it  pains 
me  to  find  that  you  have  so  easily  fallen  into 
the  trap  which  has  been  set  for  you,  and 
that  you  did  not  communicate  with  me 
before  suffering  yourself  to  be  snared.  For 
Heaven's  sake  give  the  matter  careful  re- 
flection ;  it  may  not  be  too  late  to  remedy 
the  evil  yet.' 

*  My  dear  guardian,'  replied  Vincent,  '  I 
am  sure  you  are  labouring  under  some  great 
misapprehension  of  the  facts.  There  is  no 
evil  to  remedy.  I  have  neither  been  duped 
nor  trapped.  I  would  not  give  her  up  for 
the  world.' 

'  Go  your  own  way,'  said  Mark  Checkers, 
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in  a  voice  of  despair ;  ^  you  will  perhaps 
repent  when  it  is  too  late.  Remember,  I 
have  warned  you  I' 

It  was  with  a  downcast  countenance  and 
a  heavy  heart  that  Mark  Checkers  that 
same  evening  communicated  to  his  wife  the 
startling  story  that  Vincent  had  told  him. 
Mrs.  Checkers  heard  the  news  with  mingled 
astonishment  and  indignation. 

'  We  have  nurtured  a  viper,'  she  said,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  ;  '  and  it  has  turned  and 
stung  us.  Poor  Alice  !  what  a  blow  it  will 
be  for  her.  I  believe  he  is  the  sole 
cause  of  her  illness ;  for  she  is  always 
fretting  herself  about  him.  I  am  sure  she 
is  fond  of  him ;  and  he  is  an  ungrateful 
wretch — after  paying  her  such  marked  at- 
tention, and  leading  her  to  suppose  he  was  in 
earnest — to  desert  her  for  a  girl  he  has  not 
seen  half-a-dozen  times  in  his  life,  and  who 
would    never    have    noticed    him    had    she 
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not    known    that    he   was    coming    into    a 
fortune.' 

*  It  is  all  that  rascal  Blackburn's  doing,' 
said  Mark,  gloomily.  'He  knows  he  will 
have  to  give  up  the  property,  and  he  hopes 
by  marrying  his  daughter  to  Vincent,  to 
keep  his  head  above  water.  Should  the 
marriage  really  take  place,  you  may  be  sure 
they  will  lead  Vincent  a  nice  life  between 
them.' 

*  If  Vincent  forsakes  Alice,  I,  for  one, 
will  never  speak  to  him  again,'  said  Mrs. 
Checkers,  wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes ; 
'  I  shall  never  care  what  becomes  of 
him.' 

*  Still,  we  must  not  forget  that  he  has  never 
actually  proposed  to  Alice  ;  had  he  done  so, 
the  case  would  have  been  different,'  said 
Mark  ;  '  and  I  should  have  had  a  right  to 
expostulate  with  him ;  at  the  same  time, 
considering   that   I  have  been   his  guardian 
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for  so  many  years,  I  think  he  ought  to  have 
consulted  me  before  taking  so  important  a 
step ;  but  as  he  has  not  thought  proper 
to  do  so^  and  prefers  pursuing  an  inde- 
pendent course,  I  shall  no  longer  interest 
myself  in  his  affairs,  and  shall  leave  him 
to  recover  his  property  in  the  best  way  he 
can.' 

'  It  will  serve  him  right  if  he  does  not 
get  it  after  all,'  said  Mrs.  Checkers,  with  a 
fresh  burst  of  indignation.  *  He  is  a  false, 
ungrateful  fellow  1' 

^  It  certainly  seems  like  ingratitude,'  re- 
plied Mark  ;  '  but  whatever  you  do,  my  dear, 
break  the  news  gently  to  the  girls,  and 
especially  to  Alice ;  or,  for  the  present,  it 
will  be  better  to  say  nothing  about  it  to 
either  of  them  ;  perhaps  he  may  change  his 
mind  after  all.' 

'  Poor  Alice  I'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Checkers, 
with  all  her  motherly  sympathy  awakened  ; 
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^  she  will  break  her  heart  when  she  hears  of 
it.  I  wish  we  had  never  seen  Vincent,  and 
had  never  taken  charge  of  him — and  she  was 
always  so  fond  of  him.     Poor  Alice  T 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 

A  husband's  jealousy. 

If  Vincent  had  known  how  great  a  source  of 
trouble  he  had  become  to  the  inmates  of  both 
Stonedell  Lodge  and  Daisy  Villa,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  would  have  felt  almost 
inclined  to  abandon  his  plans  and  prospects, 
and  to  retire  into  his  former  obscurity ;  but 
being  unable  to  glance  behind  the  scenes,  he 
remained  in  ignorance  of  the  full  extent  of 
the  misery  and  anxiety  he  was  occasioning. 
If  Alice  Checkers  was  wretched  at  the 
thought  of  being  unable  to  secure  his  love, 
Adele  was  scarcely  less  unhappy  at  the  pro- 
spect of  having  to  marry  him.     The  latter  felt 
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that  she  was  sacrificing  herself  solely  in 
obedience  to  her  father's  wishes  ;  and  having 
in  view  the  example  which  her  mother's 
matrimonial  career  afforded  of  the  baneful 
result  of  a  union  of  two  persons  not 
mutually  attached  to  each  other,  the  pro- 
spect before  her  was  by  no  means  calculated 
to  make  her  satisfied  or  lighthearted  ;  indeed, 
so  depressed  had  she  been  since  becoming 
aware  of  her  father's  altered  circumstances 
and  her  own  fate,  that  she  had  not  been  able 
to  summon  sufificient  resolution  to  inform  her 
mother  of  the  important  matters  with  which 
the  reader  is  acquainted ;  and  consequently 
that  lady  remained  in  ignorance  not  only  of 
her  nephew's  existence,  but  also  of  his  being 
the  claimant  of  her  husband's  estate  and 
her  daughter's  hand ;  for  although  Mr. 
Blackburn  had  resolved  to  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  communicating  the  full  par- 
ticulars  to    his    wife,    his    jealousy,    newly 
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excited  by  hearing  of  the  frequent  visits  of 
Mr.  Goodwin  during  his  absence,  prevented 
him  from  carrying  out  his  intentions  ;  in  fact, 
so  deeply  was  he  inspired  with  the  conviction 
that  she  encouraged  the  visits  of  her  former 
lover,  that  he  did  not  even  require  positive 
proofs  to  confirm  his  suspicions. 

It  happened  one  afternoon  that  he  opened 
a  drawer  in  his  wife's  dressing-case,  and  seeing 
a  small  sheet  of  note-paper,  neatly  folded, 
lying  within,  curiosity,  or  some  other  feeling, 
prompted  him  to  take  it  out  and  examine  it. 
He  saw  at  once  that  something  was  v/ritten 
on  it  in  pencil,  and  that  the  writing  was  Mr, 
Goodwin's.  The  note  bore  neither  date  nor 
signature,  and  ran  thus  : 

'  Everything  is  arranged.  Be  prepared  to 
meet  on  Tuesday  next,  soon  after  dusk. 
Courage  1' 

Mr.  Blackburn  read  these  ominous  words 
several   times   over,  while   his  face   became 
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first  very  red,  and  then  very  white,  and  he 
bit  his  lips  painfully  for  some  seconds,  during 
which  he  seemed  lost  in  a  sort  of  reverie. 

At  length  he  roused  himself,  refolded  the 
paper,  and  replaced  it  exactly  where  he  had 
found  it,  and  closed  the  dressing-case. 

^  Tuesday  soon  after  dusk,'  he  repeated  to 
himself.  ^  Ah  I  to-day  is  Tuesday ;  perhaps 
this  evening  is  meant.' 

Then  he  slowly  left  the  room,  and  entered 
another  apartment  close  at  hand,  and  after 
reflecting  for  a  few  minutes,  rang  the  bell 
for  his  valet,  who  shortly  made  his  appear- 
ance. 

'  Miles,'  said  Mr.  Blackburn,  ^  I  am  going 
from  home  this  evening  ;  pack  my  portman- 
teau with  a  few  things  such  as  I  shall  require 
for  a  couple  of  days,  and  order  the  carriage 
to  be  ready  at  six.' 

The  man  bowed  and  retired.  Mr.  Black- 
burn soon  afterwards  went  downstairs,  and  at 
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the  foot  of  the  staircase  he  met  Mrs.  Black- 
burn face  to  face.  He  was  about  to  pass  by 
her  without  speaking,  when  she  accosted 
him,  and  he  stopped  to  listen  to  her. 

'  Miles  tells  me  you  are  going  from  home/ 
she  said,  almost  kindly ;  '  this  is  rather 
sudden.      Is  anything  the  matter  V 

'  Yes,  I  have  to  see  a  person  on  business/ 
he  replied. 

'  When  do  you  expect  to  be  back  again  V 
asked  Mrs.  Blackburn ;  ^  or  where  will  a 
letter  find  you,  in  case  of  need  V 

'  Why  do  you  ask  V  demanded  her  husband 
sharply.  *  Why  are  you  so  anxious  to  know 
when  to  expect  me  back,  or  where  I  am 
going  V 

'  Because  no  one  knows  what  may  happen 
in  your  absence,'  replied  the  other ;  '  and  it 
might  be  necessary  to  write  or  telegraph  to 
you.  It  is  always  better  to  give  some 
address,  in  case  of  accident.' 
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'Oh,  I  shall  be  back  by  the  time  I  am 
wanted,  and  perhaps  before  I  am  wanted/ 
replied  Blackburn  with  a  scowl,  as  he  pushed 
past  her  and  entered  a  neighbouring  sitting- 
room. 

Mrs.  Blackburn  made  no  further  remark, 
but  walked  away  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

*  Thank  Heaven,'  she  said  to  herself,  when 
he  was  out  of  hearing,  *  I  shall  not  have  to 
endure  his  taunts  and  rebuffs  much  longer — 
my  liberation  is  at  hand.' 

Punctually  at  six  o'clock  Mr.  Blackburn's 
carriage  was  at  the  door,  and  directly  after- 
wards he  was  seated  inside,  with  his  port- 
manteau placed  in  front  of  him.  He  ordered 
the  coachman  to  drive  him  to  the  railway 
station.  There  was  no  one  to  see  him  off 
except  his  valet,  for  Adele  had  gone  to  spend 
a  few  days  with  her  friend.  Miss  Alton,  and 
Mrs.  Blackburn  was  not  in  the  habit  of  being 
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present  to  witness  her  husband's  departure  on 
a  journey. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  railway  station  he 
dismissed  the  carriage  and  repaired  at  once 
to  the  waiting-room,  where  he  sat  down  on 
one  of  the  couches  and  became  very  thought- 
ful 

He  was  interrupted  soon  afterwards  by 
the  station-master  coming  in  to  ask  him 
whether  he  intended  to  go  to  town  by  the 
next  train,  which  would  be  due  in  about  five 
minutes. 

*  It  was  my  intention  to  go  by  it/  replied 
Mr.  Blackburn,  'but  I  find  I  have  foro^otten 
something  of  importance  at  home,  and  there- 
fore I  must  postpone  leaving  until  to-morrow ; 
and  as  I  shall  have  to  walk  back,  I  will  get 
you  to  take  charge  of  my  portmanteau  until 
my  return.' 

'  You  have  a  long  journey  before  you,  sir/ 
remarked  the  station-master,  smiling.     *  It'» 
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a  pity  the  carriage   didn't  wait,  for  it's  not 
easy  to  hire  a  conveyance  here/ 

'  No  matter,'  said  Mr.  Blackburn,  care- 
lessly ;  ^  I  prefer  walking,  as  it  is  a  fine 
evening;  and  the  exercise  will  do  me  no 
harm.' 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  on  his  way 
back  to  Stonedell  Lodge,  sauntering  along 
the  country  lanes  with  his  eyes  on  the 
ground,  as  if  he  were  still  in  the  same 
gloomy,  thoughtful  mood  which  of  late  had 
seldom  left  him. 

After  proceeding  about  a  mile,  he  unbut- 
toned the  tight-fitting  walking-coat  he  wore, 
in  order  to  see  what  time  it  was  by  his  watch, 
and  in  doing  so,  a  heavily-mounted  riding 
whip,  which  had  been  concealed  beneath,  was 
disclosed  to  view.  The  hour  was  nearly 
seven,  but  there  was  still  a  good  deal  of  light 
in  the  sky,  which  about  the  horizon  was 
glowing  with  bright  orange  and  red;  while 
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approaching  the  zenith,  masses  of  deep  violet- 
tinted  clouds  produced  an  effect  of  chiaroscuro 
which  was  very  striking. 

By  the  time  Mr.  Blackburn  was  within 
half  a  mile  of  home,  the  shades  of  night  ob= 
scured  the  landscape  on  every  side,  and  lights 
were  twinkhng  in  the  windows  of  many  of 
the  cottages  and  farm-houses  he  passed.  At 
leno^th  he  arrived  on  the  outskirts  of  Stone- 
dell  village,  and  he  could  see  the  outline  of 
the  ivy-covered  rectory  before  him.  There 
all  was  in  darkness,  as  if  the  inmates  had 
retired  to  rest. 

'  Where  is  the  rector  ?'  thought  Blackburn, 
as  he  glanced  up  at  the  silent  building  ;  '  he 
is  not  in  his  sitting-room,  nor  in  his  study,  or 
the  lamp  would  be  burning — they  cannot 
have  gone  off  already  !' 

The  next  moment  Blackburn  was  hurrying 
onwards  with  rapid  strides  towards  his  own 
home — that    home    which    seemed    now    so 
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cheerless  and  desolate,  and  which  would 
perhaps  become  more  so. 

On  reaching  the  boundary  of  his  property, 
he  avoided  entering  by  the  carriage-drive, 
but  struck  across  some  fields,  which  brought 
him  to  the  rear  of  the  premises,  where,  after 
scaling  a  low  wall,  he  found  himself  in  the 
kitchen-garden,  whence,  passing  through  a 
small  gate,  he  soon  gained  a  coppice  of  fir- 
trees  commanding  a  view  of  the  front  of 
Stonedell  Lodge ;  and  here,  concealed  from 
sight,  he  took  up  his  station,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  house.  The  blinds  were  all 
down,  and  a  light  was  burning  in  the  front 
sitting-room  ;  it  was  to  the  window  of  this 
room  that  Blackburn's  attention  was  chiefly 
directed. 

After  watching  for  some  time,  he  quitted 
his  hiding-place,  and  walking  on  tiptoe,  passed 
close  under  the  walls  of  the  building.  For  a 
moment  he  stood  near  the  liafhted  window  to 
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listen.  He  could  detect  the  faint  sound  of 
voices,  but  it  was  impossible  to  make  out  who 
were  conversing  or  what  was  said.  At  last 
shadows  appeared  on  the  blind  of  two  persons 
— a  man  and  a  woman — the  head  of  the  latter 
resting  on  the  shoulder  of  the  former  and  her 
arms  encircling  his.  In  an  instant  the  hot 
blood  mounted  to  Blackburn's  face.  Furious 
with  passion,  he  ran  to  the  front  door,  search- 
ing for  his  latch-key  as  he  went.  In  two 
minutes  the  door  was  open,  and  with  his  hand 
tightly  grasping  the  thin  end  of  his  hunting- 
whip,  he  burst  into  the  sitting-room.  As  he 
entered,  what  was  it  made  him  pause  as  if 
he  had  been  shot,  and  drop  the  murderous 
weapon  he  held  in  his  hand  on  the  floor  ? 
What  was  it  caused  him  to  stagger  speechless 
towards  the  sofa,  and  fall  back  heavily  upon 
it  ?  Before  him  stood  his  wife,  pale  and  tear- 
ful ;  she  clung  to  the  shoulders  of  a  tall, 
haggard,    weather-beaten    man,    bearing    no 
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resemblance  to  Mr.  Goodwin — and  his  arms 
gently  supported  her. 

It  was  the  face  of  this  man  that  caused 
Blackburn  to  reel  and  stagger  like  a  drunkard 
— it  was  the  face  of  this  man  that  produced 
the  shock  that  overw^helmed  him  ;  for  there 
before  him  stood,  like  one  risen  from  the 
dead,  his  w^ife's  brother,  the  long- forgotten 
Frank  Marshall  1 

Yes,  though  time  and  other  causes  had 
changed  him  greatly,  there  was  no  mistaking 
those  now  well-remembered  features ;  and 
since  Blackburn  did  not  believe  in  ghosts,  he 
felt  convinced  that  the  person  before  him  was 
none  other  than  his  long-lost  relative  in  the 
flesh. 

In  a  few  moments  Blackburn  had  recovered 
sufficiently  from  his  atonishment  to  be  able  to 
raise  himself  into  an  upright  posture,  but  his 
eye^  were  still  fixed  vacantly  on  his  brother- 
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in -law's  face,  and  it  w^as  some  seconds  before 
he  could  find  words  to  speak. 

'  Frank/  he  gasped  at  last,  ^  is  it  really 
you,  or  your  apparition  ?  We  all  thought 
you  were  dead  and  buried  long  years  ago. 
Where  in  Heaven's  name  have  you  been  ? 
There  is  a  look  of  another  world  about  you 
that  startles  me  !' 

'  For  all  that,  you  are  not  afraid  to  shake 
hands  with  me,  I  hope,  Horace  V  said  Frank 
Marshall,  leaving  his  sister,  and  advancing 
towards  the  sofa.  '  I  am  indeed  come  back 
to  the  scenes  of  my  early  life,  and  but  for 
the  heroic  exertions  of  dear  Beatrice  and  of 
a  few  true  friends,  I  might  never  have  set 
foot  again  in  my  native  land.' 

'  Tell  me  in  a  few  words  where  you  have 
passed  the  last  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of 
your  life  !'  exclaimed  Blackburn,  returning 
the  warm  pressure  of  his  brother-in-law's 
hand.     'It   is    so   marvellous    to    find    you 
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amongst  us  again  that  I  am  most  impatient  to 
hear  your  story. ' 

'  More  than  fifteen  years/  said  Frank 
Marshall  sadly,  '  I  have  spent  in  wretched 
captivity  in  Siberia.  I  was  arrested  in  St, 
Petersburg  on  a  false  accusation  of  being  im- 
plicated in  a  Polish  conspiracy.  God  knows 
what  I  have  suffered.  The  story  is  too  long 
to  relate  to-night — to-morrow  you  shall  know 
all.  I  have  been  travelling  for  many  days, 
and  only  arrived  here  about  an  hour  ago, 
in  company  of  Mr.  Goodwin.  He  it  was, 
and  dear  Beatrice,  who  made  all  arrange- 
ments for  my  return ;  and,  let  me  tell  you, 
Goodwin  is  one  of  the  best  of  men,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  my  eternal  gratitude.' 

A  weight  was  removed  from  Blackburn's 
mind.  He  could  now  account  for  the  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  Lodge  of  the  reverend 
gentleman,  who,  from  that  moment,  was  no 
longer  the  subject  of  those  angry  suspicions 
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which  the  squire's  inflamed  fancy  had  con- 
jured up. 

*  I  thought  you  were  going  from  home 
this  evening,'  remarked  Mrs.  Blackburn,  with 
a  reproachful  glance  at  her  husband.  ^  Why 
are  you  back  so  soon  V 

'  I  changed  my  mind  at  the  last  moment,' 
he  said,  lookinof  rather  crestfallen,  *  and  now 
I  am  glad  I  did  so,  for  though  the  unexpected 
sight  of  Frank  at  first  nearly  took  away  my 
senses,  no  one  rejoices  more  than  I  do,  to 
find  him  safely  restored  to  the  home  of  his 
ancestors,  and  I  am  heartily  glad  to  be 
among  the  first  to  welcome  him  back  to 
Stonedeli  Lodge.' 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


RESTORED    TO    LIFE, 


In  spite  of  all  precautions  that  were  taken  to 
keep  the  matter  secret,  the  news  that  Frank 
Marshall  was  living,  and  that  he  had  actu- 
ally returned  to  Stonedell,  spread  like  wild- 
lire  ;  almost  all  the  villagers  and  many  of  the 
tenants  on  the  estate  flocked  the  next  day  to 
the  Lodo^e  to  cono:ratulate  and  welcome  him 
back ;  but  all  who  had  known  him  in  Sir 
Oliver's  time  were  shocked  to  see  how  hag- 
gard and  careworn  had  become  the  face  of 
their  old  favourite  during  the  years  that  had 
elapsed  since  he  dwelt  under  his  father  s  roof ; 
but  when  Frank  related  the  history  of  his 
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banishment  and  subsequent  sufferings,  the 
agony  of  mind  he  had  endured  on  being  sepa- 
rated from  all  his  relations  and  friends,  with- 
out beino^  allowed  to  communicate  with  them 
SO  as  to  let  them  know  what  had  become  of 
him,  and  the  bodily  sufferings  he  had  ex- 
perienced in  the  mines  of  Siberia — they  were 
not  surprised  that  his  personal  appearance 
had  undergone  a  great  change,  and  that  his 
manner  had  now  lost  that  lio^ht-heartedness 
which  had  formerly  distinguished  it. 

It  transpired  that  the  discovery  of  his 
whereabouts  was  made  in  consequence  of  the 
declarations  of  two  Poles,  named  respectively 
Krug  and  Bulgakoff,  whose  written  statement 
had  been  purchased  by  Captain  Cringle,  and 
was  afterwards  sold  by  him  to  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Goodwin,  acting  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Black- 
burn, who,  knowing  what  she  did  of  Cringle's 
antecedents  and  character,  had  no  desire  to 
treat  directly  with  him. 
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The  declarations  referred  to,  were  to  the 
effect  that  Krug  and  Bulgakoff,  in  company 
with  a  third  person,  one  Dombinski,  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Frank  Marshall  at  St. 
Petersburgh  ;  that  these  three  Poles  were  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  two  or  three  times  a 
week  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend  in  that 
city,  who  was  also  by  birth  a  Pole ;  and  that 
on  one  of  those  occasions  the  Englishman 
was  invited  to  accompany  them.  He  ac- 
cepted their  invitation,  and  while  they  were 
all  seated,  conversing  together,  a  knock  was 
heard  at  the  house  door,  the  next  moment  a 
party  of  Russian  police  appeared  in  the  pas- 
sage, and  seeing  them  approach,  Krug,  Bulga- 
koff, and  Dombinski  made  their  escape 
through  an  open  window,  the  latter  person,  in 
mistake,  carrying  off  Frank  Marshall's  fur 
overcoat,  which  was  lying  on  a  chair  near 
him,  instead  of  his  own. 

They  conjectured  that  the  Englishman  and 
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the  occupier  of  the  house  were  arrested,  as 
nothing  more  was  seen  of  them.  With  some 
difficulty  the  three  Poles  contrived  to  reach 
Hamburg,  whence  they  intended  proceeding 
by  steamer  to  England. 

In  an  inside  pocket  of  the  Englishman's 
overcoat,  which  Dombinski  wore,  was  found 
a  leather  case  containing  his  passport  and  a 
number  of  letters,  etc.  Dombinski,  who 
spoke  English  remarkably  well,  had  assumed 
the  name  of  Frank  Marshall,  and  had  deter- 
mined, in  case  of  need,  to  make  use  of  the 
passport  in  his  possession. 

Soon  after  leaving  Hamburg,  the  steamer 
by  which  they  travelled  collided  with  an- 
other, and  considerable  damage  was  oc- 
casioned to  both  vessels.  Dombinski,  fearing 
that  the  former  was  sinking,  endeavoured 
to  spring  on  board  the  other  ship,  but 
missing  his  footing,  fell  into  the  water, 
and    was   drowned   before    assistance  could 
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reach  him,  his  body  being  carried  away  by 
the  tide. 

Krug  and  BulgakofF subsequently  proceeded 
to  London  by  a  different  steamer,  and  some 
time  afterwards  read  the  account  of  the  find- 
ing of  Dombinski's  mutilated  body,  which, 
from  the  passport  and  letters  discovered  on 
it,  w^as  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  missing 
Frank  Marshall. 

Accidentally  meeting  with  Captain  Cringle 
on  a  racecourse  several  years  later,  and  hear- 
ing him  mention  the  name  and  supposed  fate 
of  his  friend  Blackburn's  brother-in-law,  the 
two  Poles,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  reward, 
offered  to  communicate  to  him  the  real  story 
relating  to  the  disappearance  of  Frank  Mar- 
shall, whom  they  rightly  conjectured  to  have 
been  sent  to  Siberia. 

It  was  then  agreed  that  they  should  meet 
Captain  Cringle  at  a  certain  cafe  in  Leicester 
Square,  and  bring  with  them  a  written  state- 
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merit  of  the  whole  matter.  Captain  Cringle, 
having  purchased  the  document,  set  to  work 
to  find  a  market  where  he  could  sell  it  and 
realize  a  good  profit  foi  himself.  First  he 
tried  Horace  Blackburn,  but  that  gentleman, 
thinking  that  when  Cringle  announced  that 
he  had  discovered  that  the  heir  of  Stonedell 
was  living,  he  referred  to  Vincent  Marshall — 
had  declined  to  treat  with  him. 

Then  Cringle  placed  himself  in  communi- 
cation with  the  rector  of  Stonedell,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Mrs. 
Blackburn ;  a  bargain  was  struck,  and  the 
information  purchased.  Inquiries  were  then 
set  on  foot,  and  the  matter  was  brought 
before  the  Bussian  authorities ;  a  large  sum 
of  money  was  spent  in  fees,  rewards,  etc., 
and,  in  the  sequel,  Frank  Marshall  was 
restored  to  his  home  and  friends.  One 
result  of  the  exile's  discovery  was  the 
breaking    oiF    of    the    engagement    between 
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Constance  Alton  and  Lord  Fenton  ;  for  no 
sooner  was  she  told  in  confidence  that  there 
was  a  great  probability  that  Frank  Marshall 
was  living,  than  she  found  means  to  dismiss 
her  titled  lover,  as  she  had  dismissed  others 
before  him ;  and  of  her  own  accord  pri- 
vately placed  a  large  sum  of  money  at 
the  disposal  of  Mr.  Goodwin,  in  order  that 
no  means  might  be  neglected  for  restoring 
the  long  lost  one  to  his  country  and  kindred. 
Not  wishing  to  make  mischief  so  soon  after 
the  return  of  her  brother,  Mrs.  Blackburn 
did  not  inform  him  of  the  unhappy  life  she 
had  hitherto  led  with  her  husband,  or  of  the 
disagreements  that  were  constantly  arising 
between  them ;  and  Sir  Frank  (as  he  was 
now  entitled  to  be  called),  insisted  that  they 
should  reside  with  him  at  the  Lodge,  and 
continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  they  had 
before  possessed,  until  Mr.  Blackburn's  affairs 
were  arranged. 
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One  morning,  a  few  days  after  his  return, 
Sir  Frank  called  his  sister  aside,  saying  that 
he  wished  to  speak  to  her  on  a  subject  of 
great  importance. 

'  My  dear  Blanche/  said  he,  when  they 
were  alone,  *  I  have  a  confession  to  make, 
and  a  duty  to  perform.  When  I  left  England, 
many  years  ago,  I  concealed  from  my  poor 
father  and  yourself  the  fact  that  I  had. 
married  a  young  and  beautiful  creature 
named  Mary  Vincent.  Sad  to  relate,  she 
died  within  the  first  year  of  our  marriage, 
leaving  me  with  an  infant  son,  who  was 
christened  after  her,  Vincent.  That  boy  I 
placed  in  charge  of  two  persons  of  the  name 
of  Checkers,  with  whom  we  had  been  living, 
and  who  promised  to  take  every  care  of  him. 
My  first  duty  is  to  find  out  whether  my  son 
is  alive,  and  where  he  is.  If  living,  he  will 
now  be  quite  a  young  man ;  and  I  greatly 
fear  that,  from  want  of  funds  to  educate  him, 
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and  from  not  having  had  a  parent's  assistance 
at  hand  to  procure  his  advancement  in  hfe,  he 
may  be  more  unpolished,  and  may  occupy  a 
far  humbler  position,  than  would  be  expected 
of  a  member  of  our  family.' 

'  Frank,  I  can  at  once  relieve  your  anxiety !' 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Blackburn,  excitedly.  '  I 
have  seen  your  son  !  I  am  sure  of  it,  for  he 
is  the  image  of  you.  He  was  in  this  very 
house  some  months  ago,  and  his  strong 
resemblance  to  you  at  once  struck  me,  and 
filled  me  with  most  painful  recollections. 
Besides,  I  remember  hearing  him  called 
Vincent,  which  is  another  proof  that  I  am 
right  in  my  assertion ;  and  what  do  you  say 
was  the  name  of  the  persons  in  whose  charge 
you  left  him  ?     Did  you  not  say  Checkers  ?' 

*  Yes,  Checkers,'  replied  Sir  Frank,  evincing 
great  interest.  '  He  was  a  lawyer's  clerk,  or 
something  of  the  kind.  Is  it  possible  that 
you  can  have  met  him  also  V 
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*  Checkers  1 '  repeated  Mrs.  Blackburn. 
'  To  be  sure,  that  was  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  who  came  with  Vincent  to  con- 
sult Horace  about  some  Jaw  business.  My 
dear  Frank,  I  see  it  all  now^  He  was 
Vincent's  guardian.  Mr.  Blackburn  knows 
his  address.  Let  a  telegram  be  sent  at  once, 
asking  them  both  to  come  to  Stonedell 
immediately.  I  am  longing  to  see  Vincent 
again,  and  to  claim  him  as  my  nephew ;  and 
I  am  sure  you  wdll  be  proud  of  him  as  a  son, 
for  he  is  well-spoken  and  gentlemanly,  indeed 
you  need  not  for  a  moment  fear  that  there  is 
anything  in  his  manner  or  appearance  to  be 
ashamed  of.' 

*  If  what  you  say  is  correct,'  returned  her 
brother,  with  a  highly  gratified  expression, 
'  Checkers  has  behaved  admirably,  for  he 
must  have  reared  and  educated  the  boy  at 
his  own  expense,  and  without  any  prospect 
of  being  recompensed.     Such  conduct  is  more 
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than  generous — it  is  noble  !  I  will  follow 
your  advice,  and  will  ask  Horace  to  despatch 
a  telegram  at  once,  for  I  am  most  impatient 
to  see  and  claim  my  son — should  the  young 
man  you  speak  of  really  be  Vincent,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  is — and  also  to  show 
my  gratitude  to  his  generous,  kind-hearted 
guardian,  for  all  he  has  done  for  him,  believing 
his  own  father  helpless  to  assist  him.' 

*  There  is  yet  another  person  deserving  of 
your  gratitude,  Frank,'  said  Mrs.  Blackburn, 
looking  up  into  her  brother's  face  with  a 
smile.  'You  have  not  forgotten  Constance 
Alton  ?  Poor  girl !  Ah,  Frank,  few  women 
love  as  she  loves  you !  It  is  right  you 
should  know  it.  She  has  refused  many 
excellent  offers,  because  she  could  never  free 
herself  from  her  attachment  to  you  ;  and  if 
you  knew  what  large  sums  she  has  expended 
in  Russia  and  elsewhere,  in  searching  for 
you,  and  obtaining  your  release — sums  which 
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it  was  not  in  my  power  to  command  at  the 
time,  and  without  which  but  Httle,  I  fear, 
could  have  been  done — you  would  admire 
her  devotion  and  generosity.' 

'  Poor  Constance  !'  said  Sir  Frank,  a 
hundred  recollections  of  the  past  rising  in 
his  mind  at  the  mention  of  her  name  ;  '  it  is 
when  misfortunes  assail  a  man  that  he  dis- 
covers who  are  his  true  friends.  When  I 
think  of  all  those  who  are  entitled  to  my 
gratitude,  I  feel  how  little  it  lies  in  my 
power  to  make  them  any  suitable  return.' 

Later  in  the  day,  Miss  Alton  and  Adele 
made  their  appearance  at  the  Lodge.  The 
greeting  between  Sir  Frank  and  the  lady 
whom    his    late    father    had    uroed     him   so 

o 

strongly  to  marry,  was  as  warm  as  it  could 
possibly  be  without  a  positive  display  of 
atfection ;  and  although  Constance  kept  her 
feelings  as  much  as  she  could  under  control, 
it  was   evident  she  was    greatly  moved  on 
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meeting  with  him  whose  supposed  untimely 
death  for  several  years  she  had  secretly  and 
bitterly  mourned,  and  whose  fondly  cherished 
memory  had  been  the  means  of  preventing 
her  from  entering  into  the  matrimonial  state, 
in  spite  of  numerous  pressing  invitations. 
Adele,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  exhibit 
any  particular  emotion  on  being  presented  to 
her  newly-discovered  uncle.  To  her  he  was 
a  perfect  stranger,  for  when  he  left  England 
she  was  but  an  infant  in  arms ;  and  therefore, 
having  no  remembrance  of  him,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  she  should  display  as 
much  exultation  as  others  on  seeing  him. 
Sir  Frank  seemed  pleased  to  find  that  his 
niece  had  grown  into  a  young  lady  so  tall 
and  pretty ;  but  doubtless  he  was  somewhat 
disappointed  at  her  manner  being,  as  it 
appeared,  a  little  cold  and  resei*ved ;  but  that 
it  should  be  so,  he  thought,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  was  not  unnatural. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


SUNSHINE    AND    CLOUD. 


The  telegram  which  Mr.  Blackburn  had 
despatched  to  Mark  Checkers  merely  in- 
formed him  that  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance required  his  presence,  and  that  of 
Vincent,  at  Stonedell  Lodge,  without 
making  any  allusion  to  Sir  Frank ;  and  thus 
quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  great  surprise  in 
store  for  them,  the  two  proceeded  thither 
with  all  speed. 

On  their  arrival,  they  were  met  by  Mr. 
Blackburn,  who  by  degrees  communicated  to 
them  the  astounding  news  with  which  he 
was  acquainted,  and  thus  prepared  them  for 
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the  remarkable  interview  which  took  place 


aler. 


Both  Checkers  and  Vincent  were  at  first 
quite  dumbfounded  at  the  intelligence ;  but 
afterwards,  great  was  their  delight,  for  the 
former  exulted  at  the  thoughts  of  restoring 
to  Sir  Frank  a  son  of  whom  he  might  be 
justly  proud^  and  whose  appearance  alone 
would  prove  how  £uthfally  he  (Mark)  had 
carried  out  the  trust  which  he  had  under- 
taken (notwithstanding  that  the  conditions 
on  the  other  side  had  never  been  fulfilled) — ■ 
while  the  latter  rejoiced  to  find  that  he  had 
still  a  parent  living,  though  he  had  no  re- 
collection of  ever  experiencing  his  paternal 
affection  and  caresses. 

Long  did  father  and  son  remain  in  each 
other's  embraces  ;  then  Vincent  was  received 
by  his  aunt  in  a  manner  which  showed  how 
glad  she  was  to  claim  relationship  with 
him,    and,  still    labouring  under    strong  ex- 
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citement,  Sir  Frank  directly  afterwards 
tightly  grasped  the  hand  of  Mark  Checkers, 
and  held  it  in  his  own,  while  he  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  honest  face  of  his  son's  bene- 
volent guardian,  with  a  respect  and  admira- 
tion quite  unmistakable. 

'  How  can  I  sufficiently  thank  you  for  your 
noble  generosity  V  said  the  baronet.  '  But  for 
you,  I  am  convinced  that  my  dear  boy  w^ould 
have  been  abandoned  to  a  fate  which  it 
makes  me  shudder  to  think  of  You  have 
done  for  him  as  much  as  if  he  had  been 
your  own  child.  You  have  reared,  well  edu- 
cated and  clothed  him.  You  have  brought 
him  up  to  an  honourable  and  lucrative  pro- 
fession, and  have  at  all  times  given  him  the 
benefit  of  your  good  advice ;  the  result  is, 
that  he  will  probably  turn  out  a  better  man 
than  if  his  restless  roaming  father  had  had 
the  training  of  him.  I  am  indeed  grateful 
to  you  for  all  you  have  done  ;  and  although 
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I  may  be  able  to  discharge  the  pecuniary  part 
of  the  obligation  I  am  under,  it  much  dis- 
tresses me  to  think  that  I  can  never  repay 
you  for  the  years  of  care  and  watchful  atten- 
tion you  have  devoted  to  Vincent's  wel- 
fare.' 

*  I  am  fully  repaid/  said  Mark,  modestly, 
'  in  finding  that  you  approve  of  what  I  have 
done.' 

^  My  approval  alone  would  be  but  a  poor 
recompense/  said  Sir  Frank.  ^  I  hope,  Mr. 
Checkers,  you  will  allow  me  to  rank  you  as 
one  of  my  best  and  most  valued  friends, 
and  one  whose  company  will  always  be 
esteemed  an  honour  and  a  pleasure.  I  must 
not  forget,  too,  how  deeply  I  am  indebted  to 
your  amiable  wife  for  safely  sustaining  him 
during  a  critical  period  of  his  life ;  and  I 
hope  very  shortly  to  renew  my  acquaintance 
with  her,  and  to  thank  her  in  person.' 

For  a  long  time  Sir  Frank,  Vincent,  and 
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Mark  Checkers  sat  talkinof  too^etlier  of  the 
past  and  of  the  future.  The  former  once  more 
related  his  terrible  experiences  in  flussia ; 
and  his  two  companions  listened,  as  others 
had  done  before  them,  with  feelings  of  deep 
commiseration  to  the  dismal  tale  of  his  priva- 
tions and  sufferings. 

When  Vincent  had  become  sufficiently 
composed  to  reflect  calmly  on  the  change 
which  his  father's  unexpected  appearance 
made  in  his  immediate  prospects,  he  saw,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  though  he  might 
naturally  expect  some  improvement  in  his 
circumstances,  he  would  still  be  in  a  de- 
pendent position.  The  Stonedell  Estate,  on 
which  he  had  so  much  reckoned,  would  not 
be  his  during  his  parent's  lifetime — nor  was 
he  so  selfish  as  to  wish  that  it  could  be — 
at  the  same  time,  he  felt  extremely  anxious 
lest  anything  should  transpire  to  prevent 
his   early  marriage    with  his   cousin  Ad^le; 
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and  he  lived  in  hope  that  Sir  Frank  would 
not  only  approve  of  the  union,  but  would 
also  provide  him  with  a  sufficient  income  to 
enable  him  to  carry  out  the  wish  of  his 
heart. 

On  the  first  opportunity  that  offered, leaving 
his  father  and  Mark  Checkers  engaged  in 
earnest  conversation,  Vincent  stole  away  to 
enjoy  for  a  while  the  pleasant  company  of 
his  Jiancee.  He  found  her  seated  alone  in 
the  library,  with  a  book  in  her  hand  which 
she  had  been  reading;  and  he  at  once  opened  a 
discussion  as  to  how  far,  and  in  what  respect, 
the  plans  already  arranged  between  them  were 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  new  circumstances 
that  had  so  lately  and  unexpectedly  arisen. 
To  his  surprise,  Adele  did  not  appear  so 
deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion as  he  expected  she  would  be ;  she  seemed 
uneasy  in  herself  all  the  time  he  was  speak- 
ing, and   heard  all   he   said    with  a  sort  of 
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listless  indifference  which  greatly  disappointed 
him. 

At  last  she  replied  to  his  remarks  in  terms 
which  filled  her  lover  with  the  utmost  sur- 
prise and  consternation. 

*  Vincent,'  she  said,  looking  down  on  the 
ground  as  if  to  avoid  his  gaze,  '  it  is  better 
that  I  should  speak  plainly  before  the 
matter  goes  further — though  by  doing  so  I 
may  occasion  you  some  disappointment  and 
distress.  I  ought  not  longer  to  conceal  from 
you,  that  I  accepted  you  in  a  moment  of 
imprudence  and  thoughtlessness,  and  con- 
sequently without  duly  considering  the 
gravity  of  the  step  I  was  about  to  take.  I 
have  since  seen  the  folly  I  have  committed, 
and  I  ask  you  to  release  me  from  my  en- 
gagement, for  I  confess  I  have  never  loved 
you,  and  I  am  certain  we  should  not  live 
happily  together.  We  have  both  been  very 
foolish  and  precipitate,  but  it  is  not  too  late 
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to  escape  the  consequences  of  our  haste  and 
folly.  I  own  I  have  been  most  to  blame  in 
not  speaking  my  mind  before,  and  I  ask  you 
to  forgive  me/ 

'  Adele,  you  are  not  in  earnest !  You 
cannot  be  in  earnest  I'  exclaimed  Vincent, 
becoming  in  a  moment  white  as  marble. 
^  Why  are  you  so  changed  1  What  have  I 
done  to  offend  you  V 

'  Nothing,  Vincent ;  I  am  not  in  the  least 
offended,'  replied  Adele.  '  I  am  simply 
pursuing  what  I  believe  to  be  the  wiser 
course.  It  is  better,  far  better  for  both  of 
us,  that  the  past  should  be  forgotten — for 
ever.' 

*  And  do  you  suppose  that  I  can  so  easily 
forget  the  past  1'  said  Vincent  bitterly.  'Do 
you  imagine  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  can 
shift  his  affections  from  one  person  to  another 
as  easily  as  a  weathercock  turns  with  every 
wmd  ?     Oh,  Adele!  think  how  such  a  separa- 
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tioii  as  that  you  speak  of  would  crush  my 
hopes — would  blast  my  happiness  and  destroy 
my  peace  of  mind  !  Think  of  all  this,  I  im- 
plore you,  before  you  again  speak  of  canceUing 
our  engagement !' 

^  It  is  better  to  suffer  acute  pain  for  a  time 
than  to  pass  one's  whole  life  in  misery,'  re- 
turned A  dele,  in  her  usual  calm  tone.  'Come 
what  may,  Vincent,  our  engagement  must  be 
at  an  end.  Surely  you  do  not  wish  to  marry 
a  girl  who  has  no  affection  for  you,  and  who 
candidly  tells  you  so  ?  Take  a  sensible  view 
of  the  matter,  and  if  you  see  it  in  its  true 
light,  you  will  acknowledge  how  foolish  we 
have  both  been.' 

'Adele,  your  coldness,  your  heartlessness  will 
kill  me  1'  cried  Vincent,  with  a  countenance 
that  showed  the  intensity  of  his  suffering. 
'  What  has  come  over  you  since  we  last 
parted  ?  Surely  you  do  not  wish  me  to  believe 
that  because  I  am  not  so  rich  as   I  thought 
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myself,  the  unexpec^ted  change  in  my  circum- 
stances has  influenced  you  !  And  yet  what 
other  reason  can  you  have  for  suddenly  break- 
ing off  our  engagement  1  Adele,  even  if  you 
do  not  love  me,  I  love  you — fondly,  de- 
votedly, and  I  will  do  my  best  hereafter 
to  win  your  affection  in  return  ;  and  since, 
with  your  full  consent,  the  matter  has  gone 
so  far,  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  ask  you 
to  be  generous — even  to  make  a  sacrifice. 
You  must  not — you  ought  not  to  cast  me 
off!' 

'  It  is  useless  to  urge  me,  Vincent,  my  mind 
is  fully  made  up,'  replied  Adele,  with  unmiti- 
gated firmness.  '  You  may  think  me  cruel, 
heartless,  mercenary,  whatever  you  please. 
I  admit  that  I  am  greatly  to  blame,  and  that 
I  have  wronged  you,  and  deserve  al]  your 
reproaches — can  I  say  more  ?  In  plain 
terms,  I  cannot,  must  not  marry  you  ;  and, 
in  speaking  thus  plainly,  I  am  convinced  that 
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I  am  doing  both  myself  and  you  a  service. 
I  am  going  to  leave  Stonedell  in  a  day  or 
two,  to  stay  with  a  distant  relation.  Let  us 
part  as  friends.  You  will  shake  hands  with 
me,  Vincent  ?' 

'  No !'  said  the  other,  with  a  desperate 
effort  to  control  himself,  *  if  you  have  made 
up  your  mind  to  treat  me  in  this  manner  I 
cannot  shake  hands  with  you.  Adele,  if  you 
have  any  heart  at  all,  you  must  feel  how 
deeply,  how  cruelly  you  wrong  me.  You 
will  have  much  to  answer  for,  depend  upon 
it.' 

His  cousin  rose  from  her  seat  and  saw  him 
standing  near  her,  as  if  in  a  trance. 

*  If  you  won't  shake  hands,'  she  said,  walk- 
ing away,  '  I  can  only  say  good-bye  to  you. 
I  have  treated  you  badly^  very  badly,  I  admit, 
but  in  the  end  I  believe  it  wdll  be  all  for  the 
best.  Try  not  to  think  too  harshly  of 
me.' 
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'  Adele,  stay  one  moment  1'  cried  Vincent, 
suddenly  rousing  himself. 

But  she  had  already  left  him,  and  his 
heart  sank  within  him  as  he  heard  the  rustle 
of  her  dress  on  the  staircase  as  she  ascended 
to  her  own  chamber. 

Slowly,  downcast,  like  one  walking  in  a 
dream,  Vincent  also  quitted  the  library,  and 
passing  along  the  spacious  hall,  went  out 
into  the  garden,  as  a  place  where  he  would 
be  least  likely  to  encounter  any  one.  There 
the  feeling  that  some  terrible  calamity 
had  happened  took  possession  of  him,  and 
for  a  time  seemed  almost  to  deprive  him  of 
reason. 

Half  unconscious  as  to  where  he  was  going, 
he  entered  the  avenue  leading  from  the 
Lodge  to  the  public  road,  and  walked 
towards  the  large  white  gate  which  barred 
its  entrance.  When  he  had  proceeded  about 
half  way,  two  men,  going  in  the  direction  of 
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the  house,  met  him  ;  but  so  engrossed  was 
he  with  his  own  dismal  meditations,  that  he 
paid  no  attention  to  them,  and  did  not  even 
appear  to  see  them,  until  one  of  them  came 
up  and  accosted  him. 

Both  strangers  were  respectably  dressed, 
but  had  not  quite  the  appearance  of  gentle- 
men. One  was  taller  and  better  looking 
than  the  other,  and  this  was  the  person  who 
spoke  to  Vincent. 

^  Young  gentleman/  said  he,  in  a  tone  of 
assurance  which  sounded  like  familiarity, 
'isn't  that  building  before  us  Stonedell 
Lodge  V 

*  Yes  !'  said  Vincent  impatiently. 

'  Is  Mr.  Blackburn,  the  squire  as  ke  is 
called,  at  home,  do  you  know  '^'  coi  tinned  the 
other. 

*  Inquire  at  the  house,'  said  Vincent,  in  no 
very  gracious  voice. 

'He's  a  surly  cub,  and   no  mistake!'  re- 
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marked  the  taller  of  the  men,  with  a  sort  of 
grunt,  as  he  rejoined  his  companion.  '  I 
suppose  he's  the  son ;  if  so,  his  governor 
must  be  a  queer  one  too.' 

The  other  gave  a  short  laugh,  and  the  men 
then  proceeded  on  their  way.  On  reaching 
the  house,  the  same  person  who  had  spoken 
to  Vincent  inquired  of  the  servant  who 
opened  the  door  whether  his  master  was 
within. 

'  Yes,  but  he's  engaged  V  was  the  reply. 
'  Engaged  is  he,'  said  the  other.  '  Well, 
just  tell  him  that  two  gentlemen  wish  to 
speak  with  him  on  very  particular  business, 
will  you,  and  in  the  meantime  we'll  wait  here 
till  he  comes.' 

With  the  words  the  speaker,  followed  by 
his  companion,  advanced  into  the  entrance 
hall,  and,  without  requiring  an  invitation, 
seated  himself  on  one  of  the  high-backed  oak 
chairs  which  were  ranged  there. 
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In  a  few  minutes  the  servant  returned  and 
stated  that  Mr.  Blackburn  would  be  with 
them  presently. 

When  the  late  proprietor  of  Stonedell 
Lodge  made  his  appearance,  he  seemed  to 
wonder  what  business  could  have  brought 
the  two  stranofe  men  to  the  house.  To  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  he  had  never  seen 
either  of  them  before  ;  and  as  he  approached, 
a  frown  gathered  on  his  brow,  and  he  eyed 
them  attentively,  and,  as  it  seemed,  mistrust- 
fully, while,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  him- 
self no  less  closely  scrutinized  by  his 
visitors. 

'You  wish  to  speak  with  me,  I  under- 
stand V  he  said,  on  coming  up  to  them.  '  Is 
it  anything  of  importance  V 

'  Yes,  sir,  I  am  sorry  xo  say  we  are  here 
on  grave  and  unpleasant  business,'  said  the 
stranger  who  had  hitherto  acted  as  spokes- 
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man.     '  Perhaps  you  would  prefer  to   speak 
in  private  V 

'  Step  into  the  library/  said  Blackburn, 
with  a  look  of  anxiety  or  annoyance,  as  he 
led  the  way  to  the  apartment  in  question. 

'  In  the  first  place,'  said  the  person  ad- 
dressed, when  the  library  door  was  closed, 
and  the  three  stood  confronting  each  other ; 
*  allow  me  to  ask  you  whether  your  name  is 
Blackburn — Horace  Blackburn  V 

^  Yes,  quite  right— yes,'  said  that  gentle- 
man, with  some  impatience,  while  the  look  of 
anxiety  or  annoyance  became  more  marked. 
'  Ah  !  I  think  I  understand.  You  are  here 
on  some  business  connected  with  money 
matters.  You  want  to  serve  me  with  a  writ. 
Who  are  the  plaintiffs,  and  what  is  the 
amount  ?     If ' 

*  One  moment,'  said  the  other,  interrupt- 
ing him.  ^  May  I  ask  if  you  have  ever  gone 
by  any  other  name  than  Blackburn  V 
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'What  do  you  mean?'  demanded  the 
Squire,  becoming  deadly  pale.  '  Who  are 
you,  sir  ?     Where  do  you  come  from  V 

'  I  am  Inspector  Trace,  from  Scotland 
Yard,'  replied  the  other  coolly,  '  and  I  hold  a 
warrant  for  your  apprehension,  on  suspicion 
of  your  having  murdered  one  Joseph 
Mudge,  many  years  ago,  at  a  place  called 
Bagsley,  where  it  is  alleged  you  passed  by 
the  name  of  Williams.  I  caution  you  not  to 
say  anything  that  may  tend  to  criminate 
yourself.  Mr.  Blackburn,  you  are  my 
prisoner.' 

The  Squire  sank  into  the  nearest  chair, 
and  covered  his  face  with  both  hands. 

'This  is  the  heaviest  stroke  of  all,' 
he  groaned ;  '  but,  thank  God,  I  am  inno- 
cent I' 

That  same  evening  Horace  Blackburn 
was  conveyed   to   gaol,   and   such   astonish- 
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merit  and  consternation  prevailed  among 
those  who  remained  at  Stonedell  Lodge 
as  had  never  been  witnessed  within  its  walls 
before. 
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CHAPTEH  XXII. 

THE    CRIME    CONFESSED. 

The  joy  and  festivity  which  had  reigned  at 
Stonedell  on  the  return  of  Sir  Frank  to  the 
home  of  his  childhood,  now  gave  place  to  in- 
tense concern  and  anxiety  respecting  the 
prisoner  accused  of  a  dreadful  crime  of  which 
no  one  in  the  parish,  with  but  one  exception, 
believed  it  possible  that  he  could  be  guilty. 

The  exception  alluded  to  was  Mark 
Checkers  ;  and  although  he  had  no  wish  to 
condemn  Blackburn  in  the  absence  of  suffi- 
cient proof,  he  could  not  help  feehng  that 
there  were  grave  grounds  for  at  least  sus- 
pecting him,  especially  when  he  remembered 
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the  finding  of  the  torn  marriage  register  in 
the  squire's  deed  box,  and  the  great  anxiety 
the  latter  had  evinced  lest  inquiries  should 
be  set  on  foot  at  Bagsley.  Still,  Checkers 
did  not  wish  to  add  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
prisoner's  position  by  communicating  his 
suspicions  to  any  one,  and  therefore  he  de- 
termined to  say  nothing  about  the  conversa- 
tion they  had  had  together,  but  to  wait  and 
see  what  evidence  would  be  adduced  at  the 
trial ;  and,  meanwhile,  at  the  urgent  request 
of  Mrs.  Blackburn  and  Sir  Frank,  he  lost  no 
time  in  securing  the  best  legal  aid  he  could 
obtain  for  the  accused. 

No  one  felt  tlie  shock  which  the  arrest  of 
Blackburn  occasioned,  more  than  Adele  ;  and 
no  one  could  have  believed  more  thoroughly 
in  his  innocence  than  she  did.  She  left  no 
stone  unturned  in  her  endeavour  to  excul- 
pate her  father  from  the  dreadful  charge 
brought  against  him,  and    by   her   indefati- 
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gable  exertions  disclosed  at  least  her  fond- 
ness for  him.  As  for  Mrs.  Blackburn,  she 
entirely  forgot  the  past  unhappiness  of  her 
married  life,  and  devoted  herself  earnestly  to 
the  cause  of  her  imprisoned  husband,  visiting 
him  in  his  confinement  as  often  as  permitted, 
and  doing  her  best  to  console  him  with  words 
of  cheerfulness  and  hope  ;  but  it  was  evident 
that  Blackburn's  troubles — culminating  as 
they  did  in  this  accusation  of  murder — told 
heavily  upon  his  health ;  indeed,  in  a  few 
weeks  he  became  but  the  wreck  of  his  former 
self 

On  the  morning  after  his  arrest,  an  exami- 
nation of  the  prisoner  took  place  before  the 
magistrates ;  and  although  the  evidence 
brought  against  him  was  purely  circum- 
stantial, of  its  kind  it  was  undoubtedly 
strong ;  for  it  was  shown  that  he  was  the  last 
person  seen  in  company  of  the  deceased,  and 
he  was  identified  by  Mr.  Stone  and  others  as 
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having  stayed  at  Bagsley  on  the  day  of  the 
nmrder,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Williams, 
and  it  was  also  proved  that  he  had  quitted  . 
the  place  with  such  haste  as  was  in  itself 
highly  suspicious ;  consequently  the  magis- 
trates felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  commit 
the  accused  to  take  his  trial  at  the  next 
assizes. 

Meanwhile  no  efforts  were  spared,  and  no 
money  withheld,  in  preparing  for  the  defence. 
A  detective  was  specially  employed  to  make 
private  inquiries  at  Bagsley ;  and  any  cir- 
cumstance that  seemed  likely  to  tend  to 
prove  Blackburn's  innocence  was  quickly 
seized  and  made  the  most  of 

At  length  the  day  of  the  trial  arrived. 
The  case  excited  great  interest  far  and  near ; 
and  immediately  after  the  doors  were  open, 
the  court  was  crowded  to  excess  with  persons 
anxious  to  see  the  prisoner  and  hear  the 
evidence  aofainst  him.     Eminent  counsel  had 
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been  engaged,  both  for  the  prosecution  and 
the  defence,  and  popular  opinion  ran  high, 
that  the  accused  would  prove  to  be  guilty  of 
the  crime  for  which  he  was  arraigned,  and 
that  he  would  be  condemned  to  suffer  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 

All  was  in  readiness  for  the  trial  to  com- 
mence, when  the  barrister  engaged  for  the 
prosecution  rose  in  his  place,  and  stated  that 
he  had  a  communication  to  make  to  the 
court ;  the  trial  of  Horace  Blackburn  for  the 
alleged  murder  of  Joseph  Mudge  could  not 
take  place,  as  he  (the  speaker)  had  just  re- 
ceived an  intimation  from  the  governor  of  the 
county  gaol,  that  the  prisoner  had  that  morn- 
ing been  found  dead  in  his  cell ;  he  had  had  a 
fit  just  before  the  opening  of  the  court,  and 
all  efforts  to  restore  animation  had  failed ; 
the  matter  was  therefore  at  an  end. 

Great  surprise,  and  possibly  some  disap- 
pointment, was  produced   in   court   on   this 
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announcement  being  made ;  the  learned 
judo'e  mumbled  a  few  remarks,  and  probably 
felt  some  secret  satisfaction  on  being  relieved 
from  the  possibility  of  having  to  perform  the 
painful  duty  of  passing  sentence  of  death  on 
a  fellow  creature  found  guilty  of  murder  by  a 
j  ury  of  his  own  countrymen. 

Then  the  counsel  for  the  defence  rose  and 
begged  leave  to  state,  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tressed relatives  of  the  deceased,  who  were 
naturally  most  anxious  that  the  name  of 
Blackburn  should  be  purged  from  the  stain 
of  this  foul  charge,  that  he  was  prepared  with 
the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  proof  that 
the  deceased  had  never  committed  the  crime 
of  which  he  had  been  accused ;  in .  fact,  the 
learned  counsel  stated  that  he  held  in  his 
hand  the  written  confession — made  in  the 
presence  of  two  respectable  witnesses — of  the 
real  murderer,  one  Edward  Tonks,  a  person 
of  weak  intellect,  in  whose  possession   had 
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been  found  a  pocket-handkerchief  known  to 
have  belonged  to  the  late  parish  clerk  of 
Bagsley,  containing  a  number  of  sovereigns, 
which  the  latter,  being  a  person  of  careful 
and  penurious  habits,  had  probably  saved  ; 
and  he  trusted  the  court  would  allow  him  to 
read  the  document  in  question. 

The  confession  was  to  the  effect  that  Tonks, 
while  wandering  about  the  churchyard — his 
favourite  resort — had  seen  the  parish  clerk 
and  Blackburn  about  to  enter  the  church, 
when  the  former  roughly  ordered  him  away, 
but  the  latter  gave  him  a  shilling.  Some- 
time afterwards  his  attention  was  arrested  by 
hearing  voices  in  the  vestry,  and  on  looking 
through  the  keyhole  of  the  door,  he  saw  Mr, 
Blackburn  give  Mudge  some  sovereigns, 
which  the  parish  clerk  put  into  his  handker- 
chief and  placed  in  his  pocket.  The  idea 
then  struck  the  idiot  that  it  would  be  a  fine 
thing   to   possess    so    much   gold.      He  saw 
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Blackburn  quit  the  building,  leaving  Mudge 
alone  in  the  vestry.  Tonks  thereupon  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  thick  stick,  and  stealing 
unawares  upon  the  old  man,  murdered  him 
on  the  spot,  and  afterwards  robbed  him  of 
his  money. 

For  a  long  time  Tonks  hid  his  ill-gotten 
gains  in  a  hole  in  the  trunk  of  a  yew-tree  in 
the  churchyard  ;  but  the  detective  employed 
by  the  Blackburn  family,  having  become  sus- 
picious of  the  vagrant,  in  consequence  of  it 
having  come  to  his  knowledge  that  for  years 
the  churchyard  had  been  his  favourite  resort, 
and  also  from  the  fact  that  on  one  occasion 
Tonks  had  changed  a  sovereign,  which  he 
declared  he  had  picked  up  in  the  road — 
watched  him  closely  for  several  weeks.  The 
result  was  that  Tonks  was  seen  to  go  to  the 
yew-tree  one  evening  at  dusk,  and  draw 
something  out  of  a  hole  in  it.  This  proved 
to  be  the  murdered  man's  handkerchief  with 
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the  gold  wrapped  inside.  On  being  closely 
questioned,  Tonks  then  confessed  that  he  had 
killed  the  parish  clerk  in  the  way  described  ; 
and  his  statement  was  taken  down  in  writinof 
in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses. 

The  news  of  Blackburn's  death  was  again 
a  great  shock  to  his  relations.  Mrs.  Black- 
burn bore  the  tidings  with  comparative  calm- 
ness ;  but  Adele  for  a  long  time  remained 
quite  inconsolable,  for  though  to  others  she 
often  exhibited  coldness  and  indifference,  for 
her  father  she  had  undoubtedly  a  great  affec- 
tion ;  but  amid  the  prevailing  grief,  it  was  an 
immense  satisfaction  to  the  whole  family,  and 
likewise  to  all  at  Stonedell,  to  know  that  the 
innocence  of  the  deceased  had  been  clearly 
and  indisputably  established. 

Great  commiseration  was  everywhere  felt 
for  Mrs.  Blackburn  and  her  daughter  in  the 
midst  of  their  affliction,  and  the  funeral  of 
Hjrace  Blackburn  was  attended  by  a  vast 
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concourse  of  persons,  who  by  their  presence 
wished  to  show  how  greatly  they  sympathized 
with  his  widow  and  child,  and  how  desirous 
they  were  to  mark  their  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  deceased. 

Shortly  after  the  funeral,  Adele  departed 
from  Stonedell  to  reside  with  the  distant  re- 
lation to  whose  house  she  had  been  invited. 
Yincent  was  probably  the  only  person  who 
was  sorry  she  w^as  gone,  though  he  had  now 
given  up  all  thoughts  of  ever  being  able  to 
prevail  on  her  to  accept  him  as  her  husband, 
and  had  thus  become  more  resigned  to  his 
fate.  With  her  mother  and  uncle  Adele  had 
never  been  an  especial  favourite,  as  it  was 
erident  she  cared  little  to  ingratiate  herself 
in  their  good  opinions,  and  never  exhibited 
towards  them  that  warmth  of  affection  which 
she  had  invariably  shown  towards  her  father 
in  his  lifetime. 

When   she   was   gone,   the  family  at  the 
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Lodge  were  reduced  in  number  to  three  per- 
sons— the  baronet,  his  sister,  and  his  son. 
They  saw  very  Httle  company,  but  Mark 
Checkers  was  always  a  frequent  and  welcome 
visitor  at  Stonedell ;  and  some  months  after 
the  death  of  Horace  Blackburn,  Mrs.  Chec- 
kers and  her  two  daughters  were  invited  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  there — an  invitation  which 
for  certain  reasons  they  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  accept.  Of  course  the  ladies  at  Daisy 
Villa  had  heard  of  the  surprising  events  whicii 
had  taken  place  at  Stonedell — of  Sir  Frank's 
return,  of  Mr.  Blackburn's  great  trouble  and 
subsequent  death  ;  but  that  Vincent's  en- 
gagement with  his  cousin  had  been  broken 
off  was  as  yet  unknown  to  them,  or  indeed 
to  any  save  the  two  persons  chiefly  con- 
cerned. 

Mark  Checkers  had  been  too  much  disap- 
pointed and  annoyed  on  finding  his  own 
daughter  slighted  by  his  late  protege  to  care 
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to  allude  to  the  subject  of  Vincent's  expected 
union  with  A  dele  ;  and  as  neither  Sir  Frank 
nor  Mrs.  Blxckburn  had  said  a  word  to  Mark 
about  it  (for  the  sufficient  reason  that  they 
knew  nothing  of  it)  the  subject  was  never  in- 
troduced at  Stonedell. 

Alice  Checkers  had  now  in  a  great  measure 
recovered  from  her  illness,  though  she  was 
still  in  a  weak  condition.  By  degrees  she 
became  less  despondent,  and  her  manner 
more  cheerful,  exhibiting  that  tranquil  resig- 
nation which  often  succeeds  to  paroxysms  of 
grief,  as  a  calm  takes  place  after  a  storm. 
Her  mother  could  never  forgive  Vincent  for 
having  trifled,  as  she  alleged  he  had,  with  her 
daughterV.  affections ;  and  thus  it  was  that 
the  invitation  to  Stonedell — where  they 
would  have  been  sure  to  meet  him — was  not 
accepted. 

Many  months  elapsed  without  Vincent 
having  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Alice.     He 
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had  made   frequent  inquiries  after  her,   but 
when  he   called  at  Daisy  Villa  it   did   not 
escape  his  notice  that   the  reception  he  met 
with  was  far  colder  than  formerly.      Mark 
Checkers,  certainly,  was  kind   and  attentive 
as  usual,  though  even  he  seemed  a  little  re- 
served in  his  manner ;  Mrs.  Checkers,  on  the 
other  hand,  usually  made  a  point  of  leaving 
the  room  soon  after  Vincent's  arrival ;  while, 
if  Julia  remained,  she  became  transformed  into 
a  model  of  strict  propriety  and  decorum,  her 
facetiousness    entirely    forsook   her,    and    no 
longer  did   she  venture  to  joke    as   of  yore 
with  her  perddious  adopted  brother  ;   as  for 
Alice,  she  never  made  her  appearance  at  ail, 
and  if  Vincent  inquired  where   she  was,  he 
always  received  some  short  and  evasive  reply, 
which  made  it  clear  to  him  that  he  must  not 
expect  to  see  her. 

One  afternoon,  while  the  rest  of  the  family 
were   from  home,  Vincent,  having  called  at 
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the  house,  surprised  AUce  while  she  was 
seated  in  a  summer-arbour  in  the  garden. 
She  started  on  seeing  him  appear  suddenly 
before  her,  but  the  next  moment  received 
him  as  kindly  as  in  happier  times. 

It  pained  him  to  observe  how  thin  and 
delicate-looking  she  had  become  since  they 
last  met ;  but  the  warm  flush  that  suffused 
itself  over  her  countenance  as  he  stood  before 
her,  and  the  unusual  lustre  of  her  large  violet 
eyes,  as  she  directed  their  full  glance  upon 
him,  made  her  appear,  he  thought,  more 
lovely  than  he  had  ever  seen  her  before ; 
yet  two  things  were  wanted  to  add  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  interview — the  bright  happy 
expression  she  once  wore,  and  the  genial 
voice  of  welcoute  with  which  she  had  formerly 
greeted  him. 

'Alice,'  said  Vincent,  advancing  with 
extended  hand,  '  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you ! 
What  a  long,  lon^^  time  it  is  since   we  last 
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met.     Are   you   quite  recovered  from   your 
illness  V 

^  Yes,  T  think  so,  thank  you,'  she  said,  in 
a  quiet  voice.  ^  I  hope  you  are  quite  well. 
This  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  of 
congratulating  you  on  the  discovery  and  re- 
storation of  your  father ;  and  I  do  congratu- 
late you.' 

*  His  return  is  not  the  only  important 
event  affecting  myself  that  has  taken  place 
since  we  last  met,'  said  Vincent,  nervously 
playing  with  his  walking-cane. 

'  Yes,  I  know  what  you  allude  to,'  said 
AUce,  with  a  faint  smile.  '  I  was  going 
to  congratulate  you  on  that  event  also, 
but  you  did  not  give  me  time.  You 
have  my  best  wishes  for  your  happiness. 
Will  your — your  marriage  take  place  very 
soon  ?' 

'  No,'  said  Vincent,  looking  down  at  his 
feet ;  ^  my  engagement  is  broken  off.     I  was 
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mistaken  in  my  cousin.  We  are  not  suited 
for  each  other.' 

'  What !'  exclaimed  AHce,  in  the  utmost 
surprise.  '  Oh,  Vincent !  I  am  so  sorry  for 
you.' 

^  I  was  too  precipitate — too  headstrong/ 
continued  Vincent ;  *  and  I  have  been  justly 
punished  for  my  folly.  However,  it  is  all 
over  now,  and  I  am  once  more  in  my 
senses.' 

*  Let  me  ask  you,'  said  Alice,  timidly, 
*  did  she  break  it  off,  or  did  you  ?' 

^  Oh,  of  course,  she  did,'  said  Vincent. 
'  She  found  out  at  last  that  she  did  not 
care  for  me.  No  doubt  it  is  all  for  the 
best.' 

*  Vincent,  believe  me,  I  am  truly  sorry 
for  you,'  said  Alice,  once  more.  '  I  know  it 
must  have  been  a  great  blow  to  you  at  the 
time.' 

*  I  confess  it  was,'  returned  Vincent ;  '  but 
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I  have  quite  got  over  it  now.  Alice,  do  you 
know  I  have  been  here  very  often  within  the 
last  few  weeks  to  see  you,  but  they  always 
told  me  you  were  either  out  or  engaged, 
\^'lien  I  called.  It  is  not  my  fault  that  we 
have  met  so  seldom  of  late.' 

*  I  heard  of  your  being  here  occasionally/ 
replied  Alice,  a  flush  again  stealing  over  her 
face  ;  '  but,  of  course,  as  you  do  not  live  with 
us  now,  we  cannot  expect  to  see  you  so 
frequently  as  formerly.' 

^  But  am  I  as  welcome — that  is  the  ques- 
tion V  said  Vincent,  glancing  earnestly  at  his 
companion's  face. 

*  Why  should  you  not  be  V  said  Alice, 
evasively. 

'  Oh,  Alice  !  you  do  not  know  how  much 
I  have  longed  of  late  for  the  dear  happy  old 
times,'  said  Vincent,  half-sadly.  ^  Do  you 
remember  the  pleasant  hours  we  spent 
together,    reading,    or    talking,    or   singing 
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duets  ?  I  would  give  anything  to  live  those 
bright  days  over  again/ 

Alice  made  no  reply,  but  bent  her  head 
downwards,  and  in  spite  of  herself,  a  tear 
trickled  down  her  cheek,  and  Vincent  saw 
it.  He  took  her  hand  gently  in  his 
own. 

^ Alice  dear/  lie  said,  softly,  'will  you 
take  me  into  your  confidence  once  more  ? 
Will  you  let  me  talk  over  with  you  my 
future  plans  as  freely  as  I  once  did  V 

*  W  liat  would  be  the  good  V  she  said,  in 
a   low   voice.     *  Why   do   you   wish   to    do 

sor 

*  Because  —  because  I  love  you  f  ex- 
claimed Vincent,  with  sudden  animation.  *  I 
loved  you  then,  and  I  love  you  now,  more 
than  ever.  Give  me  your  love  in  return, 
and  never  again  will  I  forsake  you  for 
another.  Alice,  will  you  let  me  ask  in 
vain  V 
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^  Go  to  your  cousin,  go  to  Adele  Blackburn, 
and  plead  to  her,'  said  Alice,  moving  away 
from  him.  ^  Your  affection  for  her  cannot 
so  soon  have  died  out.  Urge  her  to  accept 
you,  and  you  may  be  happy  together 
yet; 

^  My  cousin  is  nothing  to  me  now,'  said 
Vincent ;  '  I  can  never  be  happy  with  any 
one  but  you,  Alice ;  once  again,  I  ask  you,  I. 
beg  of  you  to  accept  me  !' 

'  What  proof  have  I  that  you  are  speaking 
sincerely  V  said  Alice,  looking  up  in  his  face 
and  smiling. 

'  Dearest !  I  can  give  no  better  proof  than 
this  !'  he  exclaimed,  as  he  folded  her  in  his 
arms  and  pressed  his  lips  to  her  forehead. 

*  Now,  darling,  say  will  you  have  me  V 

•  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  nonsense !' 
said  a  deep  gruff  voice  near  them. 

The  lovers  started  at  the  sudden  interrup- 
tion ;    then    quickly   glancing    between    the 
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ivy-leaves  which  covered  the  back  of  the 
arbour,  whence  the  voice  proceeded,  they 
cauo'ht  sio^ht  of  the  mischievous  laui>hino: 
face  of  Juha,  peering  in  upon  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

HAPPY    AT    LAST. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  lady  who  had  been 
playing  the  eavesdropper  entered  the  arbour 
with  smiles  still  visible  in  her  face.  She 
had  overheard  the  greater  part  of  the  con- 
versation between  her  sister  and  Vincent  ; 
and  it  was  clear,  from  the  expression  of  her 
countenance,  that  she  was  highly  pleased  to 
find  that  matters  had  taken  so  favourable  a 
turn. 

*  Forgive  me  for  listening/  she  said, 
shaking  hands  with  Vincent,  and  glancing  from 
one  to  the  other  with  an  arch  look  ;  ^  I  heard 
voices  talking  here,  but,  until  too  late,  I  had 
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no  idea  that  you  and  Alice  were  having  a 
confidential  tete-a-tete,  or  I  should  have  felt 
in  duty  bound  to  retire  with  a  finger  in 
each  ear;  but  since  I  have  overheard  what 
has  passed  between  you,  allow  me  to  ofier 
my  most  sincere  congratulations  to  both 
of  you.  I  do  not  think  either  could  have 
made  a  better  choice.' 

'  You  are  beginning  to  play  your  old  tricks 
again,  Julia/  said  Alice,  from  whose  face  the 
bhishes  had  not  yet  disappeared.  '  I  thought 
you  w^ere  not  coming  back  until  later.  Are 
mamma  and  papa  with  you  V 

^  Yes,  we  have  only  just  arrived,'  said 
Jaha.  'You  will  find  them  in  the  house, 
and  I  think  you  had  better  both  go  and  break 
the  news  to  them — that  is,  if  Vincent  has  no 
intention  of  changing  his  mind.' 

'No  fear  of  that,  Julia,'  said  Vincent, 
drawing  Alice  closer  to  him.  '  I  have  been 
taught  a  lesson  I  shall  not  soon  forget.     This 
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dear  girl  is  all  I  now  want  to  make  me  as 
happy  as  the  day  is  long/ 

The  three  then  left  the  arbour  together, 
and  walked  towards  the  house,  where,  in  the 
sitting-room  overlooking  the  garden,  Mark 
Checkers  and  his  wife  watched  them  ap- 
proach with  considerable  surprise. 

Vincent  saluted  his  foster  parents  with  a 
smiling  face,  though  he  was  received  by  them 
somewhat  gravely. 

'  I  am  come  to  beg  a  great  favour  of  you/ 
he  said,  looking  first  at  one  and  then  at  the 
other,  wdth  a  sort  of  whimsical  expression. 
'  I  am  come  to  ask  you  to  give  your  consent 
to  my  marriage.  The  lady  has  accepted  me, 
and  I  hope  it  is  not  your  intention  to  throw 
any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  haj)piness/ 

^  Well,  Vincent,'  said  Mark  Checkers,  in 
his  quiet  manner ;  *  it  is  rather  late  in  the 
day  to  ask  our  consent,  when  everything,  no 
doubt,    has   been    arranged   and   settled    by 
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yourself  —  not  that  our  consent  is  at  all 
necessary — for  since  we  are  no  longer  your 
guardians,  your  father  is  the  proper  person 
to  speak  to  on  the  subject.  As  to  what  you 
mean  by  our  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  I  am  sure 
you  have  our  best  wishes  for  your  happiness, 
though  I  think  you  have  been  somewhat 
precipitate.' 

'  Then,  sir,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  I 
may  marry  the  lady  at  once  V  said  Vincent^ 
still  smiling. 

'  Certainly  ;  I  do  not  see  that  I  have  any 
voice  in  the  matter,'  replied  Mark  Checkers, 
looking  not  over-pleased.  ^  If  Sir  Frank 
does  not  object  to  your  marrying  Miss 
Blackburn,  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  espouse  her  to-morrow,  if  you 
choose.' 

'  But   I  have  no  intention  to  marry  Miss 
Blackburn/  said  Vincent.     '  My  engagement 
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with  my  cousin  has  long  been  broken  off.  It 
is  of  dear  Ahce  T  am  speaking.  I  ask  you 
to  give  your  consent  to  my  union  with  her.' 

'  You  have  taken  me  somewhat  by  sur- 
prise,' said  Mark  Checkers,  evidently  as 
much  pleased  as  he  was  astonished  at  what 
he  heard :  while  a  casual  observer  mig-hb 
have  seen  a  smile  of  delight  take  the  place 
of  gloom  in  the  countenance  of  his  wife,  as 
sunshine  illumines  a  sombre  landscape.  '  Do 
you  really  mean  to  say  that  you  have  an 
earnest  and  sincere  desire  to  make  Alice 
your  wife  V 

'  Yes,  most  assuredly  I  have/  said  Vincent. 
'  This  time  I  have  not  acted  with  haste,  or 
without  due  reflection;  but,  after  carefully 
considering  the  matter,  I  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  Alice  is  the  only  j)erson  with 
whom  I  can  be  thoroughly  h^ppy.  She  has 
accepted  me,  and  we  only  await  the  grantiinr 
of  vour  consent.' 
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*  If  your  father  has  no  objection  to  the 
match,  decidedly  I  have  none,'  said  Mark 
Checkers,  kindly ;  '  indeed,  having  looked 
upon  you  so  long  as  my  adopted  son,  I 
should  rejoice  to  receive  you  in  future  as  my 
son-in-law.  But  first,  before  the  matter  goes 
further,  you  had  better  consult  Sir  Frank 
about  it/ 

'  I  am  certain  of  his  approbation  and 
consent,'  said  Vincent,  in  high  spirits.  *  So 
now  everything  is  settled,  and  in  giving  me 
dear  Alice,  you  add  one  more  favour  to  the 
long  list  of  benefits  already  granted.  I  am 
deeply  sensible  of  your  kindness.' 

Vincent  felt  so  gratified,  that  he  shook 
hands  heartily  with  Mark  Checkers,  and 
afterwards  kissed  his  future  mother-in-law 
with  an  earnestness  somewhat  remarkable, 
considerhig  the  existing  prejudice  against 
such  relations.  The  old  lady  looked  the 
picture   of   happiness    and   content,    for  she 
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saw  that  the  wish  of  her  heart  was  about  to 
be  accomphshed. 

Never  w^as  a  pleasanter  evening  spent  at 

Daisy  Villa    than    on   the    occasion    of  the 

betrothal  of  Alice  and  Vincent.     Every  one 

was  in  good  spirits,  and  all  the  heart-burning 

of  the   past  was    entirely  forgotten    in  the 

joyfulness  of  the  present.      When  Vincent 

reached  home,  he  immediately  sought  out  his 

father,  and  told  him  all  that  had  transpired. 

Sir  Frank  readily  gave  his  consent  to  the 

union ;  chiefly  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact 

that    such    an    alliance   would  afford  a  vast 

amount   of  pleasure    to  his  worthy  friends, 

Mark  Checkers  and  his  wife,  who  had  been 

solely  instrumental  in  rescuing  Vincent  from 

a  life  of  hardship  and  penury ;  and  because 

he  knew  of  no   better  way  of  showing  his 

gratitude    to    them.      Then,   for  the   second 

time,  the  ladies  of  the  Checkers  family  were 

invited  to  Stonedell ;  and  having  no  longer 
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any  reason  to  decline  the  invitation,  they 
spent  there  a  dehghtful  time,  experiencing 
every  sort  of  kindness  at  the  hands  of  Sir 
Frank  and  Mrs.  Blackburn,  and  being  treated 
exactly  as  if  they  were  members  of  the 
family. 

The  engagement  between  Vincent  and 
Alice  Avas  not  long  protracted,  and  the 
wedding  took  place  at  Stonedell,  in  the 
presence  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  parish- 
ioners, Mr.  Goodwin  being  the  officiating 
clergyman,  and  Mark  Checkers  giving  the 
bride  away.  Stonedell  had  rarely  presented 
so  gay  an  appearance  as  on  this  occasion. 
The  church  bells  were  ringing  for  the  greater 
part  cf  the  day,  flags  were  displayed  in 
almost  every  quarter,  and  all  the  rustics 
were  in  holiday  costume.  A  substantial 
dinner  was  given  to  the  tenants  and  villagers 
at  Sir  Frank's  expense,  on  which  occasion 
the  health  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and 
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afterwards  that  of  the  baronet  and  his  sister, 
was  drunk  in  flowing  bumpers,  amid  the 
greatest  enthusiasm,  the  festivities  being  kept 
up  until  a  very  late  hour. 

Not  many  months  elapsed  after  the 
marriage  of  Yincent  and  Alice,  ere  prepara- 
tions were  made,  on  a  still  grander  scale,  for 
another  weddinof  at  Stonedell.  Sir  Frank 
had  at  last  determined  to  lead  Constance 
Alton  to  the  hymeneal  altar,  and  to  make 
her  Lady  Marshall ;  and  the  marriage  was 
duly  solemnized.  Thus  the  wish  so  often 
expressed  by  his  deceased  father  came  to  be 
fulfilled — the  Stonedell  and  the  Padwick 
Estates  were  united,  and  formed,  as  he  had 
declared  they  would,  one  of  the  finest  pro- 
perties in  the  county. 

Mark  Checkers  became  the  legal  adviser 
of  the  baronet,  and  had  much  to  do  with  the 
management  of  the  combined  estates,  thereby 
improving  his  professional  status^  and  greatly 
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increasing  his  income ;  while  his  kind  dis- 
position and  affable  manner  made  him  a 
general  favourite  with  all  those  with  whom 
he  was  brought  into  contact. 

Although  Mr.  Goodwin  was  a  frequent 
and  welcome  visitor  at  the  Lodge,  Mrs. 
Blackburn  remained  a  widow,  happy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  society  of  her  restored 
brother  and  of  his  loving:  wife — her  old 
school-fellow  and  companion ;  and  the  reve- 
rend gentleman  who  had  assisted  in  joining 
so  many  loving  couples  together  was  himself 
doomed  to  a  life  of  celibacy. 

Vincent  and  Alice  received  a  handsome 
allowance  from  Sir  Frank,  which  enabled 
them  to  live  in  as  much  style  and  comfort 
as  they  desired,  at  a  pretty  villa  of  their 
own,  situated  a  short  distance  from  Stone- 
dell. 

They  saw  very  little  of  Adele  Blackburn, 
as  she  was  almost  alwavs  from  home,  bein^ 
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left  to  follow  the  bent  of  her  own  inclination 
in  everything.  In  the  course  of  years  she 
married  a  dashing  young  cavalry  officer — the 
only  son  of  wealthy  parents — and  her  time 
was  chiefly  occupied  in  riding,  driving, 
attending  balls  and  garden-parties,  and 
occasionally  in  visiting  a  concert  or  theatre 
— a  life  of  pleasure  and  excitement  which 
especially  suited  her. 

Thus^  though  dark  shadows  from  time  to 
time  had  cast  a  deep  gloom  over  Stonedell 
Lodge  and  its  inhabitants,  the  sun  at  last 
shone  brightly  on  its  time-honoured  walls, 
and  shed  its  genial  rays  on  those  within. 


THE    END. 
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